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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, July 15, 1896. 
So far as all rational participation in life is 
concerned, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has 
been dead for at least six years. To those 
who know the real circumstances ‘‘ the loving 
remembrances and tokens and expressions of 
affectionate esteem ’’ which she recently sent 
to a paper and which is to be published in 
fac-simile, are all the more pathetic from the 
fact that the act was merely mechanical and 
not in the least degree an emenation of her 
own mind which, indeed, has been long a total 
blank. I have seen several of her missives in 
reply to gifts or messages, but I have been told 
by a relative of Mrs. Stowe’s that all these 
letters were written under word by word dicta- 
tion. Her actual death, therefore, is largely 
deprived of the element of sadness such as 
was felt when Dr. Holmes passed away. Yet 
undoubtedly it has very widely called atten- 
tion to her writings and given an impetus to 
their sale which will not immediately die down 
again. Houghton, Mifflin and Company are 
anticipating this demand by preparing a new 
edition of her collected works. It is to be 


uniform with the general style of their River- 
side editions of standard authors, and wilt 
consist of sixteen volumes, of which the first 
will contain a biographical sketch, and each 
will have a frontispiece and vignette, includ- 
ing several portraits, views of Mrs. Stowe’s 
homes and other illustrations. 

My mail has just brought to me a remark- 
able document from the editor of the Arena, 
though he modestly calls himself ‘‘ one of the 
members of the Arena family.’’ It is a circu- 
lar letter addressed ‘‘ My dear Friend’’ and is 
signed in /fac-simile ‘‘ cordially yours, B. O. 
Flower.’’ It declares ‘‘ we are in the midst 
of one of the most crucial periods known in 
the history of republican government. It is 
the old question of English and American 
Tory domination versus American freedom 
and the prosperity of the wealth-creators. It 
is a battle between Plutocracy and Democracy. 
The Avena, though published in one of the 
greatest gold centres in the new world, is the 
only great review which has championed the 
cause of free silver and just conditions for the 
wage-earners.’’ Now after this flat-footed 
declaration in favor of ‘‘Free silver and 
prosperity,’’ the funny thing is that the 
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Arena’s unparalled offer contemplates the gift 
of several volumes, all of which have as their 
greatest outward attraction that they are 
bound in gold ! 

The Arena Company have in press a poem 
of considerable scope entitled ‘‘The March to 
the Sea,’’ by S. H. M. Byers, of Des Moines, 
who was a participant in Sherman’s historic 
campaign. It is a poem which will appeal to 
many veterans and the children and grand- 
children of veterans. There are some fine and 
graphic descriptions in it, and itcontains inter- 
ludes in the form of rhythmic ‘‘ yarns’’ told 
by the soldiers around the campfire. 

There is no little life in the Forager’s 
Song :— 

The bugles I hear and the camp is astir, 
The sun rises clear on the pine and the fir; 


Away let us ride, past the vanguard and camp, 
Ere the farmer shall hide all his corn in the swamp. 


Already the hills are in purple and gold, 

The dawn, how it thrills all the wood and the wold ; 
No flag and no drum—ah ! little they know - 

How sudden we come, or the roads that we go. 


Then forward, hurrah! there’ll be fun on the farm, 

When the cocks and the dogs shall have raised the 
alarm ; 

When the darkies shall cry to each gay cavalier, 

‘*We’s glad, Mr. Sherman, to see you is here.’’ 


Then here’s to the bummer who longest can ride, 
A sheep on each shoulder, his gun at his side ; 
And to every brave fellow who goes on before 
To forage good food for the grand army corps. 


Then up, while the hills are in purple and gold, 

While the dew’s on the grass, and the sheep are in 
fold ; 

Let others who will watch along on their way, 

But give us the morn,and a far off foray. 


The translator of ‘‘Camilla’’ has just re- 
ceived a letter of hearty commendation from 
the author of that interesting romance of Swed- 
ish life. Hesays: ‘‘ The book is admirably 
done and in some, nay, most places, I was 
quite delighted with the skill you have shown 
as a translator, a skill which is in fact much 
more rare than that of an original composer, 
though few are aware of the fact, and most 
people imagine that they can translate.’’ 

Herre von Koch who is spending the summer 
at Tharskors, Blenkinge, is himself half Eng- 
lish, his mother having been an English- 
woman. His rank as Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Horse-Guards has given him an exéree into the 
highest circles of aristocratic life in Stock- 
holm, but he is especially interested in the 
great questions of the day—moral, religious 
and political. He says: ‘‘I write with an ob- 
ject.’’ He is greatly pleased with his intro- 
duction to the American people and anxious 
to know what the critics say of ‘‘ Camilla.’’ 

The Joseph Knight Company have ready a 
little volume containing a dozen short stories 
by Miss Caroline Ticknor. It is entitled ‘‘A 
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Hypocritical Romance and Other Stories.”’ 
Miss Ticknor is the daughter of Mr. Benjamin 
H. Ticknor, who has been so long identified 
with the publishing interests of Boston, and 
is now connected with the firm of Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. She is a very brilliant 
and attractive young lady, witty and sparkling 
in conversation and popular in society. She 
has won a very pleasant reputation for her 
talent in amateur theatricals, being one of 
the star members of the famous Footlight 
Club of Jamaica Plain. If good wishes avail 
her little book will have a great success. 

The first impression of the Variorum ‘‘ Ru- 
béujat,’’ though put on the market so late in 
the season, and nearly all of the 250 copies of 
the de luxe edition, have been sold. A Phila- 
delphia gentleman writing from Cincinnati 
announces that Robert Clarke of that city sold 
ten copies in a single day. 

Estes and Lauriat are busy preparing for the 
fall campaign. Mrs. Laura E. Richards has 
several new books on their list ; ‘‘ Hildegarde’s 
Harvest ’’ makes the fifth volume of the ‘‘ Hil- 
degarde series ; ‘‘ Some Say’’ and ‘‘ Neighbors 
in Cyrus’’ shine like double stars in one orbit; 
and ‘‘Isla Heron’’ is added to the ‘‘ Captain 
January’’ series. Shortly after Victor Hugo’s 
death many of the leading artists, authors and 
critics of France united in preparing a memo- 
rial life of the great poet. It contained a large 
number of superb photogravures and wood- 
cuts. Not long ago the original publisher 
failed and when his plates were sold by auc- 
tion, Estes and Lauriat bought them in. They 
had the text translated and now publish it un- 
der the title ‘‘ Memorial Life of Victor Hugo.”’ 

They have also a volume of short stories by 
Sophie Swett, entitled ‘‘ Pennyroyal and Mint,”’ 
and another by Susan Hartley Swett, entitled 
‘* Field Clover and Beach Grass.’’ ‘‘ The Bay 
Colony,’’ by William Dummer Northend, is a 
history of Colonial Massachusetts during the 
first twenty years of its existence, ending with 
the death of John Winthrop in 1650. Mr. 
Northend has gone to original sources of infor- 
mation and he treats with great care some of 
the interesting phases of colonial law. 

Copeland and Day have in press a new vol- 
ume of poems by Clinton Scollard, entitled 
‘*A Boy’s Book of Rhymes.’’ Mr. Day has 
just added to his fine collection of Keatsiana 
a choice copy of the first edition of Keats’s 
poetical works. It came from the recent sale 
of Wordsworth’s books and contains an inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘W. Wordsworth with Sincere Rever- 
ence,’’ and signed John Keats. It is in the 
original boards and wzcut/ Poor Keats! 


=An illustrated edition of ‘“The Manches- 
ter Man,’’ by Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks, is in 
preparation. London Atheneum. 
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BOOK 
WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D. 

Mr. Arthur Christ opher Benson has a bishop 
for a father, and a habit of neat writing and 
some study. He wrote a foolish novel of pene- 
tration in ‘‘Dodo.’’ His ‘‘Essays’’ are the 
fresh work of a keen man, to whom even the 
well-graveled walks of that prim garden of 
letters, the Eighteenth Century, are fresh, and 
the century before intoxicating. .He claims, in 
a fastidiously written preface, a fastidious 
taste for the blighted bud—‘‘persons about 
whom an undefined promise of greater 
strength than ever issued in performance.’’ 
But this is the affectation of youth. An Eton- 
ian, Mr. Benson writes with most local color 
of John Hales and Thomas Gray, saying the 
usual thing of the latter. With Henry More, 
the Cambridge Platonist, he is sympathetic. 
Over Blake he settles down to commonplace. 
I foresee free use by many an undergraduate 
theme writer of his ‘‘Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing,’’ so accurate and so comprehensible is it. 
Andrew Marvell, Vincent Bourne, Christina 
Rossetti and John Keble have portraits of 
academic accuracy. ‘Iwo sketches, Dr. W. 
H. Thompson, late Master of Trinity, and 
Mr. Henry Bradshaw, are etched with the 
sharp point of personal interest—a point 
dulled in writing of Mr. Edward Gosse, who 
is still alive to read this ‘‘discriminating’’ 
criticism. After all, as Gray said, ‘‘Even a 
bad verse is as good a thing or better than the 
best observation ever made upon it.’’ Mr. 
Benson’s is good observation, but it is only 
observation. 


* 
* * 


Mr. G. W. Gregory, of the Natural History 
Department of the British Museum, in the 
‘Great Rift Valley,’’ has written a model book 
of African travel. It is the one compact, com- 
plete, accessible account of British East Afri- 
ca in all its aspects. Mr. Gregory’s trip in 
1892-’3 was not long, as African travels go. 
He covered 1680 miles in five months from 
Mambasa to Lake Barnigo and back, with a 
visit to Mount Kenia. But he knew his work, 
he knew his field, and he has known how to 
tell it. Save in brief patches, his route was 
not new, but his book explains what others 
have only described. Since Suess’ memoirs 
in 1892, a strong impression has prevailed 
that starting with the valley of the Orontes 
and following down by way of the Jordan, 
Dead Sea, Akaba, Red Sea and Jong African 
lakes to Nyassa, there is a depression due to a 
rift in the earth’s surface. Mr. Gregory ex- 
amined this rift and its lava from Lake Barin- 
gosouth. His explanation of its relations to 
the land masses north and south, following in 
the line of Suess’ brilliant generalizations, is 
the only coherent explanation of the puzzles 
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presented by the Red Sea and its adjacent 
land masses—one of which puzzles, for in- 
stance, is that the Jordan has African fish in 
it. This is the large scientific contribution of 
the volume. One-half of it is occupied with 
the trip itself and the ascent of Mt. Kenia. 
Mr. Gregory had a small party; he ran 
great risks ; he showed amazing pluck, perse- 
verance and ability. His narrative is of the 
very first order. There succeed chapters on 
the geology, fauna flora and anthropology of 
the region, each in its way a model because it is 
relative, showing the relation between what is 
described and the rest of the world. The re- 
sult is one of the best summaries accessible on 
the present state of our knowledge of this re- 
gion. ‘This is likely to be still farther in- 
creased by the brilliant |expedition of Dr. 
Donaldson Smith, who achieved what the 
English expedition with which Mr. Gregory 
first started failed to do—cover the route from 
Mombasa to Rudolf and Stephanie, and thence 
east through Loumali-Land. 
* 


* * 

At the suggestion of Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, whose journal from time to time 
shows the result of flashes of newspaper in- 
spiration, Dr. George Hughes Hepworth be- 
gan writing five or six sermons for the Sunday 
Herald, published as an editorial. Nearly 
two years ago the Philadelphia Press began the 
same practice, the sermons being contributed 
by Dr. S. D. McConnell. These have been 
issued in book form as ‘‘A Year’s Sermons.’’ 
Like most good newspaper work, they seem 
much more impressive in a book than ina 
newspaper, and prove, the instant they are 
put between covers, on a level with any book. 
Dr. Hepworth’s sermons were on morals ; 
Dr. McConnell’s are on religion—a different 
and more difficult thing. They are intended 
to urge a direct and vital connection between 
men and God. Growth and life are not a 
question of rule and precept, or of creed and 
formula. Dr. McConnell’s sermons are likely 
to make a man want to be better, but they are 
not likely to make him want to ‘‘join the 
church.’’ The desirable thing is, probably, 
to lead a man to do both; but it is rare that 
either preacher or sermon exalts organic 
church connection and righteousness at the 
same time. Neither Christ nor His disciples 
were considered ‘‘safe’? church members by 
the established church of the day. To many 
people, therefore, Dr. McConnell’s sermons 
will seem vague, because they do not specify 
any one definite course which is certain to 
save a man; but each sermon points in the 
right direction. 


* % 
In many lands and diverse peoples, there exist 
a similar reverence, sacrifice, ceremony and 
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respect paid to the threshold of the home and 
this chiefly in connection with the rite of mar- 
riage. This similarity would once have been 
held to be proof of a common origin. Such 
things are now deemed proof of a common 
cause. Inthe ‘‘ Threshold Covenant, ’’ Dr. 
Henry Clay Trumbull has derived all these 
ceremonies from and connected them with the 
consummation of marriage. They are all 
religious. They all involve expiation for the 
past and pledge for the future. The origin of 
expiation and propitiation by sacrifice has 
been hitherto derived chiefly from either 
cannibalism or ghost-worship or both combined. 
Dr. Trumbull offers a new and at many points 
a more reasonable explanation. His theory 
unites in a coherent order many facts inexpli- 
cable, contradictory or trivial under any other 
hypothesis yet presented. Of a book of the 
importance of this, it is not wise to speak 
decidedly at start. Its promises are too broad 
and its conclusions too far-reaching for, if Dr. 
Trumbull is right, there is here offered the 
master-key to the entire framework of religious 
ceremonial, sacred and profane. But it may 
unhesitatingly be said that the book shifts the 
arena of discussion on this topic and that any 
different opinion will be reached only by over- 
turning an argument, broad-based on universal 
facts. It may be added that a serious debt is 
due an author who has treated a subject like 
this with frankness, simplicity and reverence, 
qualities but too often absent in like discussion. 
* 
* * 

Learning the simpler part of a language is 
simple work, if people will only learn and 
not worry over grammar andthe like. New 
Testament Greek is a question of six months’ 
work, an hour a day, for any reasonably in- 
telligent person. Nothing shows how narrow 
the current conception of biblical study is 
than the number of people who really care 
both for knowledge and the New Testament, 
and yet who do not by a half year’s work put 
themselves in touch with the original. 
Mr. Burris A. Jenkins has furnished such with 
an adequate working tool by taking the 
Hebrews XI, giving the Greek with an inter- 
linear translation, notes, an outline of Greek 
accidence and the apparatus for complete com- 
parative study. The literary, religious, his- 
torical and personal side of the chapter is each 
discussed and the little book, which costs 
$1.10, is a complete guide to the right way to 
study the New Testament, a rich full way and 
not the starved barren path usually trod. Any 
earnest person who will study the twenty 
lessons of this book thoroughly will be close to 
reading the Greek New Testament with profit. 

* 


* * 
Every reader of Shakespeare is aware that 
there is much more to be known about the 
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references to music in the plays than appears 
in the notes of commentators, full as many of 
them are on this topic. The subject has been 
neglected. There are a number of collections 
of music to be used with Shakespeare’s plays, 
for all as by Kitchiner or Linley, or for single 
plays as by Locke, Purcell and others, based 
often on the music of the period. But a book 
was needed at a moderate price to present the 
state of music in Shakespeare’s day, unravel 
and explain the references to music in his works 
and give such airs as he cites which are still 
accessible. This useful task has been dis- 
charged in ‘‘ Shakespeare and Music’’ by Mr. 
Edward W. Naylor. It is cheap, ninety 
cents, and any Shakespeare Club will find in 
it the music with which to vary their sessions, 
while its picture of English musical life at the 
opening of the seventeenth Century is both 
interesting and accurate. 


3k 

Dr. William Bright, Regius professor of 
ecclesiastical history at Oxford, has brought 
together in a single volume, entitled the ‘‘ Ro- 
man See in the Early Church,’’ a group of his 
studies in church history. The American his- 
torical student finds interest in their issues 
slender. Into the acrid controversial spirit of 
the leading paper, a destructive criticism of 
the Roman Catholic book on this subject by 
Mr. Luke Rivington, he can scarcely enter. 
He is more likely to accept the temperate and 
composite position taken by Mr. Jean Reville 
in his ‘‘ Les Origines de L,’ Episcopat,’’ that 
no one rule and formula can be applied to the 
primitive church on any of these issues. In 
his other papers on Ambrose, Alexandria and 
Chalcedon, the Celtic church and the church 
in Elizabeth’s time, Dr. Bright is lucid with- 
out being very profound, though his discus- 
sion of the early monastic constitution of the 
church in Ireland is most illuminating. This 
book teaches ; but it teaches little that most 
need to learn. 

x % 

Not easily can one overestimate the value 
to students of the single compact, chunky vol- 
ume, ‘‘ Documents Illustrative of English 
Church History,’’ compiled by Mr. Henry 
Gee and Mr. William John Hardy. This suc- 
cession of original material translated from the 
register of the Council of Arles, 314, to the 
Act of Settlement, 1700, gives any man inter- 
ested in the continuous history of the Anglican 
communion a chance to do his own thinking. 
There are few more important privileges. 

~ 


% * 
The history of English literary opinion from 
Philip Sidney to Walter Pater is the real sub- 
ject of Mr. E. E. Vaughan’s ‘‘English Lit- 


erary Criticism. In an essay of 100 pages 
Mr. Vaughan states with accuracy both the 
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point of view and the method of Sidney, 
Dryden, Johnson and Carlyle. Extracts from 
all these follow and with them from Hazlitt, 
Lamb and Pater. Mr. Vaughan abruptly 
closes the book of English criticism with the 
method begun by Carlyle of endeavoring to 
express the inner man. He apparently does 
not realize the new criticism which endeavors 
to trace the causes of the inner man. With 
this limitation Mr. Vaughan is a safe guide. 
His book will be especially useful to teachers 
of English literature at a distance from libraries. 
It will be a very convenient book to put in the 
hands of brighter pupils. They will not 
understand Pater’s Botticelli, but they will on 
this account, paradoxical as it may seem, learn 
all the more. 


%* % 

Mr. George D. Herron isa prophet whose 
message to the modern social organism is that 
of Jonah to Nineveh. The ‘‘ Social Meaning 
of Religious Experience ’’ is a series of ser- 
mons delivered in Chicago and Boston, which 
call men to repentance from competition. They 
had a profound effect on all who heard them. 
They will have on all who read them—for good 
or for evil. They challenge the daily selfish- 
ness on which men live and if they are right 
allelse is wrong. No man can neglect this 
message. He must accept or reject it. 

* 


* * 

If Mr. Archibald Lampman goes on writing 
along the highest level of ‘‘Lyrics of Earth,’’ 
this country will have a new poet. His groove 
is narrow; his soul sounds like a bell to one 
note under the stroke of nature, but the note 


is clear, melodious and sympathetic. With 
the exception of the Cosmopolitan, the maga- 
zines seem to have neglected him. 

* 


% * 

‘‘Arrows of Song’’ has gone to a second 
edition, which calls for respect. So few 
poems do. The English critics speak well of 
the verse, but its popularity is due to the ex- 
cessive morality of Martin Farquahr Tupper, 
and like much moral verse, it is deeply exer- 
cised with sinners and their sins. 

* 


* & 

If feeling made verse ‘‘ Soul and Sense,’’ 
by Mrs. Hannah Parker Kimball, would have 
instant attention ; but, form makes verse, not 
feeling, and this slender volume which includes 
another still smaller, the ‘‘ Cup of Life,’’ be- 
longs to that large number of volumes of verse 
dowered with emotion, but never wedded to 
form—verse of sentiment and only of senti- 
ment. 


* 
* * 

** Mechanism of Men of War,’’ by Reginald 
C.Oldknow, is one of those technical books writ- 
ten for a popular audience which can only in- 
terest the few who arestudents or naval affairs. 
Mr. Oldknow sketches the history of speed in 
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the English navy, describes the manufacture 
and trial of engines and then takes up battle- 
ships, first and second class cruisers, auxili- 
ary machinery and boilers, brought down to 
the Belleville boiler, with chapters on manu- 
factures, stores and the organization of the en- 
gineering staff. English practice is presented 
almost exclusively. Mr. Oldknow has little 
literary skill. He knows his subject and the 
American reader who has not English blue- 
books at command will find the volume very 
useful. 


=Henry Holt and Co. will issue immedi- 
ately ‘‘ International Bimetallism,’’ by Presi- 
dent Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The book is the outcome of a 
course of lectures delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity and was prepared without reference to 
the impending political contest in the United 
States. The volume, however, will not only 
prove instructive with reference to the ques- 
tion which is destined to underlie that great 
struggle, but will also prove a most valuable 
work of reference, treating as it does, of the 
precious metals from the earliest times down to 
the present day. 
=Rev. Geo. Hughes, editor of the Guide to 
FToliness, has been for some time preparing a 
comprehensive ‘‘ History of the Modern Re- 
vival of Holiness,’’ undenominational, con- 
templating the relations of this revival to the 
general Church, in its various departments, 
and the mighty movements of the period. In 
this undertaking he has the aid of a large corps 
of workers. It is hoped to have the work 
ready for publication during the present year. 
All who can furnish facts or incidents relating 
to the subject of the contemplated history are 
requested to communicate with Rev. Geo. 
Hughes, 64 Bible House, New York. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
=Under the title, ‘‘ England, Egypt, and 
the Soudan,’’ Major Marriott, formerly of the 
Intelligence Department in the Admiralty, is 
preparing a volume which has a special interest 
in view of the present campaign. It will bein 
part based upon Major Wingate’s well-known 
work on Mahdism and the Soudan, and Major 
Wingate’s name will therefore appear as joint 
author; but all later sources of information 
will be used so as to bring the story up to date. 
After an introduction there will be chapters 
on Egypt and Nubia, the Soudan proper, the 
Mahdi, the outlying provinces, Khartum and 
the Relief Expedition, the Invasion of Egypt, 
the Khalifa’s Rule, and the Egyptian Army, 
while concluding chapters will deal with 
recent events and the problems of the future. 
The book will be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. London Academy. 
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REV. JOHN WATSON. 
“Tan Maclaren.” 
Rev. John Watson, ‘‘ Ian Maclaren,’’ author 
of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ ‘‘ The 
Days of Auld Lang Syne,’’ etc., is a pure 
Scot, although he was born in Manningtree, 
Essex, where his father, who was engaged in 
the Excise, and reached a very high position 
in that service, was stationed at the time. 
Very shortly after his birth the family removed 
to London, of which Ian Maclaren has a dis- 
tinct recollection. The formative years of his 
childhood were spent, however, first at Perth 
and then at Stirling. He was an only child, 
and his father and mother were both remark- 
able personalities—the father strongly religi- 
ous, profoundly interested in _ religion, 
and a devoted elder of the Free Church of 
Scotland. Ian Maclaren’s mother, to whose 
memory his last book is dedicated, was in 
some respects different from her husband. She 
was Highland, and understood Gaelic, though 
she could not speak it. It was, she used to 
say, the best language for love and for anger. 
Though also firm in her religious convictions, 
she was not like her husband, an Evangelical, 
but leaned rather to the highest type of Mod- 
eratism, as it is called in Scotland. The name 
in England would perhaps be Broad Church. 

Young Watson was accustomed for many 
years to spend the summers with his uncles, 
who were farmers in a large way, first about 
Blairgowrie, then about Meigle. They be- 
longed to the Established Church in Scotland, 
so that his sympathies were well divided be- 
tween the two great Presbyterian Churches of 
that country. In due time he went to Edin- 
burgh University, and although diligent and 
studious, was not specially impressed by any 
of the professors with the single exception of 
Dr. Masson, who has just retired from the 
Chair of English Literature. He liked classics, 
and was attracted by Sellar, the Professor of 
Latin. In philosophical studies he was also 
interested, and was secretary and afterwards 
president of the Philosophical Society con- 
nected with the University. When he had 
completed his studies, he decided to be a min- 
ister of the Free Church. This was the strong 
wish of his father, and he was willing, although 
he never felt the call to the ministry as some 
say they have felt it whose usefulness has cer- 
tainly not been greater than his. He passed 
through the curriculum of the New College, 
Edinburgh. 

He served as assistant fora short time to 
Dr. J. H. Wilson, of the Barclay Church in 
Edinburgh, and then became minister of the 
Free Church in Logiealmond, in Perthshire, 
now so well known as Drumtochty. There 
his uncle had been minister before the Disrup- 
tion of 1843. The congregation was very 
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small, but the work was pleasant, and the 
young minister made a close study of his 
people. It is noteworthy that while at Logie- 
almond he had literary plans very much in the 
line of those which were carried out twenty 
years later. He had, in fact, conceived a book 
which would have been very much on the 
lines of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ but 
self-distrust prevented him from going on. 
Doubtless neither he nor the world has suffered 
from this delay. A brilliant popular preacher, 
he naturally soon received invitations to leave 
his quiet parish, and he ultimately accepted 
one from St. Matthew’s in Glasgow to be col- 
league to Dr. Samuel Miller. But Mr. Watson 
found his true sphere when, three years later, 
he became minister of a new Presbyterian 
Church built in Sefton Park, Liverpool. The 
building was a very handsome one, and the 
neighborhood was gradually rising. The 
young minister was now able to draw round 
him people of his own type, and he thinks he 
began to find himself shortly after he settled 
in Liverpool. Now the fine church is con- 
stantly crowded by one of the largest and most 
influential congregations in Liverpool, and 
there cannot be much hesitation in saying that 
among English preachers of the younger gen- 
eration Mr. Watson holds a foremost, if not 
the first place. Although he writes his ser- 
mons, he does not read them, and he is a 
speaker of extraordinary force and clearness. 
Touches of pathos are not infrequent in his 
sermons, but, as a rule, he avoids humor. He 
has a strong sense of reverence, and the ser- 
vice in Sefton Park Church, which has been 
carefully arranged by himself, satisfies every 
requirement alike of culture and devotion. 
Mr. Watson went on happily and busily in 
this service for seventeen years, making for 
himself a great reputation in Liverpool, where 
he was, and is, perhaps, the most influential 
minister, but not much known outside save in 
Presbyterian circles. It is two years since, on 
the suggestion of a friend, he commenced 
writing the sketches which have given him a 
world-wide fame. His devotion, however, is 
still given to the pulpit, and his literary work 
he looks upon as quite secondary. 
W. Robertson Nicol{, in ‘‘ The Bookman.” 


=Under the title of ‘‘ Power Locomotion on 
the Highway,’’ Mr. Rhys Jenkins, a member 
of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, has 
compiled a guide, or alphabetical index, to the 
literature relating to traction engines and steam 
road rollers, and also to the propulsion of com- 
mon road carriages and velocipedes by steam 
and other mechanical power, with a brief his- 
torical sketch. The book, of about seventy 
pages, will be published by Messrs. William 
Cate and Company. London Academy. 
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NOTES FROM LONDON. 


LONDON, July 7, 1896. 


Things remain just about as quiet as they can 
be in the publishing world ; although many 
newand presumably good books, chiefly novels, 
are promised during the autumn. Authors 
and readers alike are abandoning themselves 
to the pleasure of holiday making by sea and 
land. The chief events of this week are the 
publication to-day of Mr. Gladstone’s 
“Studies Subsidary to the works of Bishop 
Butler,’’ of which I have already given you 
advance notes; and ‘‘ Lord Selborne’s Me- 
moirs,’’ edited by his daughter, Lady Sophia 
Palmer, who also contributes a graceful and 
well-written preface. The book relates Lord 


Selborne’s career until he first became Lord 
Chancellor in 1868, and it is full of delightful 
reminiscences and anecdotes concerning many 
persons whose names are now written on the 
Macmillan and Company are 


roll of Fame. 
the publishers. 

Art lovers should be on the look-out for the 
“Life of Jean Francois Millet,’’ which Mrs. 
Henry Ady (Julia Cartwright) has written, 
and Swan Sonnenschein will publish almost 
immediately. It will contain many hitherto 
unpublished letters of the famous painter, and 
the illustrations which are beautifully pro- 
duced will represent his best works, including 
a lovely reproduction of the pastel of the 
“Angelus,’’ which differs slightly from the 
celebrated picture now in M. Chanchard’s 
possession. 

T. Fisher Unwin has on his list for immedi- 
ate issue several books that must of necessity 
prove extremely interest -g to men and women 
of Irish birth or descent. These include a 
cheap five shilling edition of ‘‘ The Diary of 
W.J. O’ Neill Daunt,’’ the first issue of which 
at one guinea was such a great success. The 
volume contains an introductory letter by W. 
E. H. Lecky and a photogravure portrait of 
Daunt. It is replete with personal remini- 
scences, and criticisms, some of which are 
brilliant and all are clever; and besides these 
there are heaps of amusing anecdotes, for 
Daunt was an indefatigable compiler of these. 


Another Hibernian volume that Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has in the press ‘‘ A French Edition of 
Young Ireland, a Fragment of Irish History, 
1842-1846,’’ by the Hon. Sir C. Gavan Duffy, 
K.C.M.G. The work is illustrated with 
portraits, autographs, fac similes, and histori- 
cal scenes, and as it is complete in two parts 
at two shillings each, a big sale is antici- 
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In commemoration of the Jubilee of Free 
Trade, celebrated last week by the Cobden 
Club, Fisher Unwin has issued a cheap edition 
of John Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Richard Cobden,’’ 
at the nominal price of seven shillings for the 
two neatly bound volumes, the first of which 
contains a life-like portrait of Cobden. 

Two new editions of Byron’s works will be 
forthcoming very shortly, the one published by 
Mr. Murray will be edited by the poet’s grand- 
son, Earl Lovelace ; while the other, issued by 
William Heinemann, will be edited by Mr. 
Henley. 

Mr. Heinemann, who is certainly one of the 
most enterprising publishers in England, has 
secured the serial rights of Rudyard Kipling’s 
recently completed novels, ‘‘ Captain Courage- 
ous,’’ for the sum of £1400. It will run in 
the New Review. ‘Two other editors made bids 
for the MSS., one offering £500, and the other 
£800. 

George Macdonald is in England again on 
his annual summer visit,and looked remark- 
ably well during his recent sojourn in London. 
Another visitor from the continent is Maarten 
Maartens, who has come to place a recently 
finished MS. of 20,000 words. 

Plenty of shining lights in the literary world 
put in an appearance at the Women Journal- 
ists’ Association reception held on Midsum- 
mer night, in the spacious salons of Stafford 
House, by the kind permission of the Duchess 
of Sutherland. The affair was a most brilliant 
one; for the guests numbered nearly a thou- 
sand and there were very few who were not 
distinguished either in art, literature or society. 

Mr. Anthony Hope was there, looking 
rather pale and worried. Perhaps he was 
wondering how soon the fair journalists would 
announce a fresh engagement for him. Of 
course you have heard that the news of his 
engagement to handsome Evelyn Millard has 
been contradicted ; the canard annoyed both 
the young people. Thomas Hardy had a 
good deal to say to his staunch supporter 
T. P. O’Connor, who was receiving plenty of 
congratulations on ‘‘ Napoleon”’; Zangwill 
flitted about in his usual irresponsible way, 
exchanging passing words with most people 
while among the women authors Sarah Grand 
loomed large in a dead black gown cut square 
at the neck, that suited her to perfection. 
‘John Oliver Hobbes, ’’ as President of the 
Association, was on duty all the evening, 
receiving the guests at the foot of the grand 
staircase. She looked, as ever, extremely 
pretty and refined. 
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R. D. Blackmore’s new novel ‘‘ Dariel’’ 
will be published in the winter by Blackwood; 
its serial publication commences in the 
autumn. All Mr. Blackmore’s well wishers 
are very sorry he has been so ill-advised as to 
write an indignant letter to the New York 
Critic concerning the uncomplimentary re- 
view of his ‘‘Slain by the Doones’’ that 
appeared in that journal. He appears greatly 
to resent the term ‘‘ pot-boiler,’’ but the inter- 
esting fact remains that, whether pot-boilers 
or not, most of the short stories were very 
much inferior to his best style. ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone ’’ which has gone into forty-two edi- 
tions, and is now regarded almost as a classic 
was a failure on its first appearance, and three- 
quarters of the first edition was transported. 
Botany Bay took it for waste-paper. 


The new novel by Mr. A. W. Mason, the 
clever author of ‘‘ The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler,’’ will not appear at present, as it has 
to run serially first. However, A. D. Innes 
and Co. have already secured it, and expect to 
publish it about September, 1897 ; this is look- 
ing ahead with a vengeance ! 

An important book on Egyptian matters, 
entitled ‘‘ England, Egypt and the Soudan,’’ 
by Majors Wingate and Marriott, will be 
issued by Macmillan and Co. in the autumn, 
and will contain the very latest information, 
and criticisms on Soudan affairs. Major 
Marriott is continuing the book in the absence 
of his collaborator who is accompanying the 
Dongola expedition. 

Swordsmen, and all who practice the graceful 
art of fencing, will hail the new bibliography 
of sword-play, fencing, and duelling; a work 
which, at any rate with respect to the last 
branch, has never been attempted hitherto. 
The author, Captain C. A. Thimm, has included 
in the scope of his labors all books and manu- 
scripts relating to the Art of Offence and 
Defence with all weapons held in the hands. 
John Lane is the publisher. 

Lawrence and Bullen have an important pub- 
lication in hand, which will be issued in monthly 
parts. It will be exceedingly comprehensive, 
compiled by all the leading authorities on the 
various subjects, and fully illustrated. 

Strangely enough, considering its price 
(21 shillings net) Slatin Pasha’s book, ‘‘ Fire 
and Sword in the Sudan,”’ still heads the list 
of sales in London during the past month; 
doubtless in consequence of the interest ex- 
cited by the Dongola Expedition. The book 
is more popular just now than any one novel; 
and the German translation published simulta- 
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neously with the English edition is selling 
freely. The book has also been published in 
the famous Tauchnitz Continental series, and 
French and Italian translations are also in pre- 
paration. 

Mr. Stanley Waterlow’s clever book ‘‘A 
Man and a Woman’”’ has achieved a succes 
d’estime here; it does not appeal to the million, 
but the few have received it with enthusiasm, 
and have exalted it to an honored place on 
their bookshelves. There are few novels in 
the present day worth treasuring for re-perusal ; 
but this is one of them. 

It is curious to find that novel-reading 
appears on the decline just now, possibly 
because the huge output of fiction during the 
last few years has rendered the public appetite 
satiated. Those most in demand at the moment 
are ‘‘Morrice Buckler, ‘‘An Amazing Mar- 
riage,’’ Frederics’ ‘‘ Illumination,’’ and Zola’s 
‘*Rome,’’ though William Black’s ‘‘ Briseis” 
is also achieving a steady and increasing sale. 
The books most in demand next to ‘‘ Fire and 
Sword’’ are Watson’s (Ian Maclaren) ‘‘ Mind 
of the Master,’’ and Clement Scott’s ‘‘ From 
‘the Bells’ to ‘King Arthur.’’’ 


By the way Mr. Frederics, the clever author 
of ‘‘Illumination,’’ is engaged on a new book 
that will be published in due course by Heine- 


mann. 
Dr. Frederick Bliss, who is prosecuting ex- 
plorations in the Holy Land, has received a 
special permission from the Sublime Porte to 
continue the excavations at Jerusalem, on the 
results of which he builds such strong hopes. 
Sir Walter Besant’s new book ‘‘ The City of 
Refuge,’’ will be published in the early autumn 
by Longmans. A good deal of the action passes 
in New York, and is concerned with the doings 
of a curious secret Psychical Society there. 
Fisher Urwin’s latest announcements of 
forthcoming works include a volume by H. 
Schiitz entitled ‘‘History and Criticism,” 
consisting of essays of Goethe and Carlyle, 
‘*Carlyle and Taine on the French Revolu- 
tion,’’ and kindred subjects, and ‘‘ Tales 
of the ‘Transvaal,’’ a modest little book 
descriptive of South African life. The latest 
South African novel ‘‘ Mr. Magnus,’’ is noth- 
ing more or less than a spiteful and venomous 
attack on Cecil Rhodes and his chief col- 
leagues. I don’t suppose Rhodes will mind 
the attack much, even if it is ever brought to 
his notice. He is proof against all such 
annoyances; besides such things all make for 
advertisement. Asoor. 
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NEWS FROM NEW YORK. 
NEw York, July 9g, 1896. 


” 


There is no successor this summer to ‘‘ Trilby 
or ‘‘ The Manxman’’ or ‘‘ Captain Horn,’’ 
but there is a group of novels well established 
in public favor, and a shoal of others selling 
to afairextent. Prominent among the leaders 
is Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘A Lady of Quality,’’ of 
which twenty thousand copies have now been 
sold. Other favorites are Mary E. Wilkin’s 
‘‘Madelon,’’ Marion Crawford’s ‘‘Adam John- 
stone’s Son,’’ Richard Harding Davis’s ‘‘Cin- 
derella,’’ Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ Weir of 
Hermiston,’’ James Lane Allen’s ‘‘ Summer 
in Arcady,’’ and Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ Comedies 
of Courtship.”’ 

Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘ Tom Grogan ’’ also 
sells rapidly. The story has proved a bit of a 
surprise even to those of Mr. Smith’s friends 
here who thought they knew just how clever 
aman he was. It was a revelation of new 
power, and its success assures an increased in- 
terest in Mr. Smith’s next story, which he is 
now writing, and which he expects to have 
ready by autumn. It is entitled ‘‘ Caleb West, 
Master Diver.’’ 

Stephen Crane’s new stories, ‘‘ Maggie ’’ 
and ‘‘ George’s Mother,’’ are selling steadily, 
but not to any greatextent. Neither of them 


is likely to repeat the success of ‘‘ The Red 


Badge of Courage.’’ 

The new favorite, if he may so be called, is 
Gilbert Parker. His last novel, ‘‘ Seats of 
the Mighty,’’ is a part of almost every budget 
of light literature that goes out from the book- 
stores, and its success reacts upon the author’s 
former books, the sales of which have in- 
creased greatly within the last two months. 

Mr. Parker is at present in London arrang- 
ing with Mr. Beerbohm Tree for the produc- 
tion of a dramatization of ‘‘ Seats of the 
Mighty.’’ It will probably be brought out 
late in the fall. 

The brilliant success of the stage versions 
of ‘‘ Trilby ’’ and ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda ’’ 
has had its natural effect. Mr. Charles Froh- 
man returns here from his trip to Europe with 
no less than four plays based on popular 
novels. The first of these to be produced at 
the Empire Theatre, with Mr. John Drew in 
the principal role, is Stanley Weyman’s ‘‘ Un- 
der the Red Robe,’’ dramatized by Edward 
Rose, the author of the stage version of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ The Empire 
Theatre stock company will appear in J. M. 
Batrie’s dramatic version of his ‘‘ Little Min- 
ister.’’ Mr. Barrie, accompanied by his wife, 
will arrive here about the end of September, 
and will witness the production. Mr. Froh- 
man has also a dramatization of Paul Bour- 
get’s ‘‘ A Tragic Idyl,’’ and, most notable of 
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all, will produce in December at the Abbey 
Theatre (which has just been newly chris- 
tened ‘‘ The Knickerbocker Theatre’’), Mrs. 
Burnett’s dramatization of her ‘‘ Lady of 
Quality.’’ This last is awaited here with the 
keenest interest. People are wondering what 
Clorinda Wildairs will look like and sound 
like too—upon the stage. ‘‘ Ifackens!’’ old 
Sir Jeoffry might have exclaimed, ‘‘She is 
a bold wench to tread the boards.’’ But Mrs. 
Burnett’s genius conceived the book, and 
somehow, in her masterful way, she will com- 
pass the play. 

One thing is certain, she has not finished it 
yet, and as I hear from a friend who has re- 
cently interviewed her, she finds the task no 
easy one. The play will be in some respects 
different from the novel—in respects that stage 
necessity demands. It will be tamed a little. 
Its language will be softened to a certain de- 
gree, and the scene of the stifling of the pet 
dog will be omitted—as well as some other 
scenes—but the great features of the novel 
will be preserved without alteration. It should 
be said in this connection that ov/y dramatic 
considerations have prompted the alterations 
in the story, for Mrs. Burnett stands firm in 
her faith in the book. The criticisms—at 
times reproachful—that have come to her 
from some quarters leave her unmoved. She 
maintains that if one will but look at it aright 
the moral tone of ‘‘A Lady of Quality,’’ is 
irreproachable. ‘‘It is as moral in its way as 
Fauntleroy,’’ she says. 

Of all the publications of the fall probably 
none will be read more eagerly than DuMau- 
rier’s new novel, ‘‘ The Martian.’’ The whole 
manuscript and all of the illustrations are now 
in the hands of the Harpers, and it has been 
read and declared to be not only all that could 
be expected from the author of ‘‘ Trilby,’’ but 
in some respects a superior piece of work to 
that celebrated story. The strongest hopes are 
entertained that it will repeat the success of 
‘* Trilby.’’? From a glimpse of the first part 
and of a number of the illustrations, allowed 
me by the publishers, I should say that these 
hopes are justified. At times in the illustra- 
tions one fancies he sees Trilby again, for 
there is DuMaurier’s tall young woman who 
has walked for over twenty years through the 
pages of Punch, and who was so much in evi- 
dence in the pages of ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson’’ and 
‘“Trilby.’’ She will be with us again in ‘‘ The 
Martian,’’ and we will no doubt like her just 
as much as ever. 

The story of ‘‘The Martian’’ opens with 
scenes in a boy’s school in Paris, the first two 
or three parts dealing with the school life of 
the hero, and throwing interesting sidelights 
on student life both in Paris and in Antwerp. 
The interest of the story centers in a single 
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character, and in this respect it resembles 
‘* Peter Ibbetson ’’ rather than ‘‘Trilby.’’ As in 
both of Mr. DuMaurier’s other stories, how- 
ever, there is a strong psychic element in 
‘*’The Martian.’’ As to just what this myste- 
rious element is no information is at present 
to be obtained, nor is the natural curiosity 
about the title to be entirely satisfied. Whether 
the hero was actually a Martian—a former 
denizen of the planet Mars, come to sojourn 
on the earth—we are not told, but we are 
allowed to believe that the fancies about life 
on Mars that have engaged public attention of 
late years have suggested the peculiar element 
of mystery that pervades the story. 

It will all be cleared up later as the story 
appears. The first part of ‘‘The Martian’’ 
will be published in the October number of 
Harpers’ Magazine,and the story will be com- 
pleted in ten numbers—so we may look for it 
in book form next summer. 

A number of years ago Eugene Field and 
Reginald de Koven, then as always good 
friends in Chicago, combined in the publica- 
tion of a musical version of ‘‘ Little Boy 
Blue,’’ which gained great popularity. Later 
on Mr. de Koven composed music for several 
of Mr. Field’s lullabies. Following out the 
suggestion offered by the success of these 
songs, Mr. de Koven is now writing music for 
several more of the child songs of Field, and 


arranging for music from other popular com- 
posers, the whole to form a Field-de Koven 
song book which will be published by the 


Scribners during the fall. The Scribners 
have also in preparation Mollie Elliott Sea- 
well’s NV. Y. Herald prize story ‘‘ The 
Sprightly Adventures of Marsac.’’ It will be 
issued in attractive form with many illustra- 
tions by Gustave Verbeek. 

The Macmillans will publish Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s novel ‘‘Sir George Tressady ’’ 
in book form about the middle of September. 
They have in preparation for issue in October, 
Marion Crawford’s novel ‘‘ Taquisara,’’ an 
Italian story which has appeared serially in 
the London illustrated News. 

Apparently Henry James’s new novel, ‘‘Em- 
barrassments,’’ has scored a hit, for the Mac- 
millans find it necessary already to go to press 
with a second edition. A new edition of Amy 
Fay’s well-known work, ‘‘ Music Study in Ger- 
many,’’ is to be issued by the same firm, in 
October. Miss Fay’s book was published first 
by McClurg and Co. of Chicago, several years 
ago, and has run through no less than fifteen 
editions. ‘This new edition, the sixteenth, has 
been revised and enlarged by the author. 

Prof. Allan Marquand of Princeton College 
is the author of a new volume in the ‘‘ College 
Histories of Art’’ series published by the 
Longmans. The volume is entitled ‘‘ The 
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History of Sculpture,’’ and is similar in style 
and treatment to the former volumes in the 
series, John C. Van Dyke’s ‘‘History of 
Painting’’ and Prof. Hamlin’s ‘‘ History of 
Architecture.’’ It will be ready in September. 

All bicyclists—which means pretty nearly 
everybody now—will be interested in a new 
novel entitled ‘‘ The Wheels of Chance,’’ to 
be published by the Macmillans in October. 
It is by H. G. Wells, an English author and 
esteemed among the first of the young men 
over there. He has not published many books 
for the reason that he has been locked up for 
a long time with serial work. Among periodi- 
cal readers he is widely and favorably known, 
and he draws the highest prices for his work. 
He is now beginning to make himself known 
to book readers in America as well as in Eng- 
land. Mr. Wells has a rarely fertile and 
original fancy and a graphic and picturesque 
style. He is known to us as the author of 
several fanciful stories such as ‘‘The Time 
Machine,’’ and thatstrangely horrible Franken- 
steinesque story, ‘‘ The Islandof Dr. Moreau,”’ 
published recently by Stoneand Kimball. ‘‘ The 
Wheels of Chance’’ is aclever bicycle story, 
and gives a new turn to the popular sport. It 
will be fully illustrated, and will no doubt 
meet with all the success the publishers 
expect. 

Dan Beard’s new book, ‘‘ The American 
Boy’s Book of Sport’’ is now nearly com- 
pleted, and will be published by the Scrib- 
ners probably in October. It is a companion 
volume to the author’s former book, ‘‘ The 
American Boy’s Handy Book,’’ an old favorite 
of which over 25,000 have now been sold, and 
it will probably rival that book in information 
and entertainment. It will tell about the new- 
est things in kites, games with marbles and 
tops, boating and boat-making, stilts, counting 
out rhymes, indoor winter sports of various 
kinds, and a multitude of other pleasures. The 
contents of the book will be arranged in four 
parts according to the seasons, each season 
having the sports or games appropriate to it, 
and the pages will be fully illustrated with 
drawings by the author. 

Mr. W. G. Jordan resigns the editorship of 
Current Literature this month. Mr. Jordan 
has been the editor of this periodical ever 
since its inception, seven years ago, with 
the exception of one year, and it is largely 
his taste and his touch that have made the 
magazine what it is. He will devote himself 
for a time to general literary work. He has 
written a series of articles of a historical and 
statistical character which will appear in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal during the coming year. 

The Harpers have in preparation for early 
publication a new story of adventure by Hay- 
den Carruth entitled ‘‘ The Voyage of the 
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Rattletrap ;’’ ‘‘The Rattletrap,’’ is a prairie 
wagon, and the story tells the experiences, 
interesting, odd, and often amusing, of a party 
making a trip through Dakota. It is illus- 
trated fully by Wilder, an artist whose work, 
particularly in comic lines, has long been 
familiar to the readers of Harpers’ periodi- 
cals. The story will appear serially first in 
The Round Table, and will then be published 
in book form. W. D. M. 


=The Macmillan Company announce to be 
published shortly a new medical work by T. J. 
Maclagan, M. D., on ‘‘ Rheumatism, its Na- 
ture, its Pathology and its Successful Treat- 
ment.’’ The author deals with the subject 
fully, discussing the varieties, symptoms and 
duration, the seat and the nature of rheuma- 
tism, with the various theories which have in- 
fluenced its treatment, such as the lactic acid, 
the neurotic and miasmatic theories. He de- 
votes two chapters to the nature and method 
of action of malaria, discusses rheumatic fever 
and its consequences, such as the heart com- 
plications of rheumatism :—endocarditis, peri- 
carditis and myocarditis ,—and illustrates freely 
from a full record of cases his treatment of 
rheumatism. 


Time to Rise. 
A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon the window-sill, 
Cocked his shining eye, and said: 
‘*Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy-head !”’ 
From ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,’’ 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The Celestial Surgeon. 


If I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness ; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shone no glorious morning face ; 

If beams from happy human eyes 

Have moved me not; if morning skies, 

Books, and my food, and summer rain 

Knocked on my sullen heart in vain :— 

Lord, Thy most pointed pleasure take 

And stab my spirit broad awake ; 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose Thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in! 
From ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,’’ 

by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Tears. 

If only tears our ills could heal, 
If he who wept, no pain could feel, 
We would not barter tears for gold ; 
But Grief hath no eyes to behold 
Our tears, nor cares for them a jot; 
And, whether we do weep or not, 
Her selfsame path she will pursue. 
What good therefore can’ weeping do? 
No good; but tears from sorrow flow 
As fruit upon a tree doth grow. 

From ‘‘ Songs from the Greek,”’ 

Translated by Jane Minot Sedgwick. 


CHICAGO ITEMS. 


CHICAGO, July 10, 1896. 


‘*Jerry. the Dreamer,’’ recently published 
by Harper and Brothers, bears few of the 
marks of the novice, yet it is the first book of 
a young Chicago writer, whose sole literary 
experience has been in journalism. He is 
among the first proofs of the justice of Mr. 
Ford’s prediction that something fine would 
come from among the vigilant, hurrying band 
of western reporters. Mr. Will Payne is now 
the financial editor of the Chronicle, but 
out of the breadth of his experience and 
the depth of his observation he has produced 
a book that has vitality and truth. It is not 
clever with the cheap superficial cleverness 
that is tiresomely common at present ; there is 
more in it than that. It is a serious, honest, 
thoughtful piece of work; a work that has 
claimed his best endeavor, his sincerest sym- 
pathy. Impersonal as it is, itseems almost as 
though the pages held some of the man’s 
heart’s blood, as though you could feel the 
quickening of pulsation under the stress of 
emotion. It is the story of an unsuccessful 
and rather pitiful life, yet there is nothing sor- 
did or degraded about it. It has its moments 
of fine success, of generosity, of enthusiasm ; 
and even at the end where Jerry returns to his 
wife, ‘‘ defeated, appealing,’’ one feels it to be 
but the beginning of atruer life. It is all 
very real—the hope, the ambition, the com- 
promises, the terrible reserve, the misunder- 
standings and disappointments and failures— 
all the melancholy results of the battle of an 
ardent young soul with the world. Yet it is 
the writer’s triumph that he has given us a 
sense of hopefulness, of the ideal through it 
all, that he has selected the episodes which 
make life and develop character. He has a 
keen insight into motives ; he understands the 
importance which trivial mistakes and slight 
reserves sometimes assume. And his compre- 
hension of their misgivings and errors and 
finenesses makes his characters very much 
alive, intensely human. The most unnatural 
thing in the book, considering the man’s char- 
acter, is Jerry’s clandestine acquaintance with 
Georgia, their elopement, and his subsequent 
avoidance of her father. The story of their 
life together is full of subtle intuitions in the 
telling, and it is by no means divested of 
beauty. The girl is charming ; and it is diffi- 
cult to transmit through print such delicate 
and elusive grace as hers. One feels, too, 
throughout, that the problems work themselves 
out legitimately, that experience makes for 
development, and that the love of the two 
stands on a much firmer foundation at the end 
than at the beginning. The book is so good 
that with a little polishing it might easily be 
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better, and Mr. Payne will doubtless give his 
second book the benefit of a little more time. 
It is pleasant to welcome so valuable an addi- 
tion to western literature. Mr. Payne, by the 
way, has no connection with Mr. William 
Morton Payne, the able and discriminating 
critic and the associate editor of the Déa/. 
The presence of the founder of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago lent unusual importance to 
the fifteenth convocation, which occurred 
during the first week of July. It is the first 
time that Mr. Rockefeller has seen the stately 
city that has sprung up as a result of his 
munificent donations. His welcome was 
therefore a royal one, and though his public 
utterances were few and brief, he seemed to 
be amply satisfied with the course the Uni- 
versity has taken and the progress it has 
made. The ceremonies of convocation day 
were themselves impressive. The procession 
of members of the various colleges and 
schools, the faculty and trustees, the President 
and Founder, was most effective as it wound 
about the green campus, the sombre black and 
the reds and purples of the gowns giving a 
picturesque dignity to the occasion. It is a 
quality sadly lacking in our life, and such a 
suggestion of it is therefore fortunate. The 
convocation address was delivered by the Rev. 
Professor George Adam Smith, D. D., of the 
Free Church College of Glasgow. His sub- 


ject was, ‘‘ The Part which the Old Testament 
has played in the education of the race, and 
how far its power to educate and inspire is 


affected by modern criticism.’’ Many distin- 
guished professors were here for the occasion, 
and one of the most significant of the ad- 
dresses was delivered by Professor Bernard 
Moses, Ph. D., of the University of California, 
upon ‘‘The Conditions and Prospects of 
Democracy.’’ 

The occasion was of further importance 
because of the formal opening of the Haskell 
Oriental Museum, with an address by Rabbi 
Hirsch, and the laying of the corner-stones of 
the four Hull Biological Laboratories. These 
are the buildings erected by Miss Culver’s 
recent gift, and they will be devoted to 
zoology, botany, physiology, and anatomy. 
In the Haskell Museum occurred a curious 
and interesting reproduction of a service of 
the Synagogue in the time of Jesus Christ. It 
was given by twenty students of the Divinity 
School, who wore Oriental costumes and used 
the Hebrew language and the old Hebrew 
chants. It seems strange to find that many of 
the forms have survived, and that the intoning 
bears some resemblance to the Gregorian 
chents. 

The little book by Alice Meynell, which has 
just been issued by Way and Williams in this 
country, and by John Lane in England, is the 
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subject of a long eulogy in a recent number of 
the Saturday Review. ‘The enthusiasm of this 
notice is boundless, and only such masters of 
English prose as Milton and Sir Thomas 
Browne are found worthy of comparison with 
Mrs. Meynell. ‘‘ Her prose’’ it says, ‘‘ at its 
best, is the purest and most beautiful of prose. 
It is the only prose that is perfectly artistic, 
simply because it is perfectly and elaborately 
beautiful, without ever exceeding the limits of 
prose.’’ Andas if this were not enough, it 
says later, ‘‘ In a sense in which the term can 
scarcely be applied to the writing of any other 
woman, ancient or modern, it seems to me that 
hers is great.’’ Praise so extravagant as this 
fails of its due effect because it makes one 
antagonistic. And the fact that the book is 
dedicated to Mr. Patmore almost invalidates 
his criticism. Nevertheless the essays are as 
exquisite, as delicately graceful as roses. They 
are not wild flowers, however, they are too 
consciously perfected. The diction suggests 
Pater’s in its careful, elaborate and poetic 
finish. Mrs. Meynell sometimes strains an idea 
or a zuance out of all proportion to its real 
significance. Her essays show a certain ab- 
sence of form, of construction. She sometimes 
ends them abruptly, leaving an effect of weak- 
ness. And her criticism of Japanese art, which 
evokes Mr. Patmore’s most extravagant admi- 
ration, is so unsympathetic as to seem igno- 
rant. Yet in such essays as ‘‘Cloud,’’ ‘‘ Winds 
of the World,’’ and ‘‘ Eleonora Duse,’’ one 
finds poetic intuition, the rich music of words, 
and exquisite beauty. Escondido. 


A Word to the Wise. 


If wisdom’s height is only disenchantment, 
As say the cynics of a certain school, 

And sages grow more sad in their advancement, 
Then folly is the wisdom of the fool. 


Since fools know happiness through lack of knowl- 
edge, 
And see things fair because they shut their eyes, 
Then anyone can tell, who’s been to college, 
That wisdom is the folly of the wise. 
Cc. BD. 
From ‘‘ Poems,”’ 
by Caroline Duer and Alice Duer. 


Aspiration. 


From forth the mystery of a yearning soul 

Into the mystery of the Supreme Good, 

Though dimly seen and feebly understood, 

We seek a way, as to the only goal, 

Toward which the forces of our being roll, 

Informed with visions of Infinitude, 

In one impeded, but resistless flood 

Of godlike purpose, that outbids control. 

Our hope lies in such impulse. We will stand 

Expectant ever, looking soulward still, 

Till, by the guidance of a Wiser Will, 

We reach the confines of our promised land, 

And, through all lights and shades of mystery, 

See that clear truth which makes the spirit free. 
From ‘“‘ /choes,’’ by Howard /. Truman. 
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IN THE LITERARY SHOP. 


A correspondent in London writes that 7he 
Savoy, Leonard Smither’s new quarterly, upon 
becoming a monthly, as announced some time 
ago, will make some slight changes in make- 
up and become more ‘‘ popular’’ while in no 
way sacrificing its esoteric qualities. Just how 
successful this mixing of oil and water will be 
is a matter for speculation. One can hardly 
imagine the drawings of Mr.-Aubrey Beards- 
ley or the letter-press of Mr. Max Beerbohm 
ever becoming ‘‘popular’’ by even a most 
catholic acceptance of the word. Nor are the 
special features as announced for the first num- 
ber re-assuring, z. ¢., the publication of the 
opening chapters of ‘‘ Evelyn Innes,’’ George 
Moore’s new novel, and eight important un- 
published drawings of Blake. Certain it is, no 
matter what may be the state of English public 
taste, Zhe Savoy does not appeal to any but a 
very limited audience on this side of the 
Atlantic, despite the fact that Mr. Beardsley 
is constantly growing in his art to a better 
appreciation of the artistically beautiful. What- 
ever may have been the interest awakened by 
The Yellow Book upon its first appearance, such 
as it was, it too has waned to a remarkable 
degree. In fact the American publishers, 
Messrs. Copeland and Day, so Mr. Day told 
me in a recent conversation, do not intend to 
renew the contract with Mr. John Lane when 
the present arrangement expires. The ‘‘life’’ 
of The Yellow Book was Mr. Beardsley’s pen 
work ; when that ceased to be a feature of the 
publication it had to find a new public, which 
in this country had from the beginning been 
mainly those interested in black and white. 
The letter-press had always been of a decidedly 
inferior order with the possible exception of the 
work of the editor and one or two occasional 
contributions from men not identified with 
the group for which the publication stood as a 
mouthpiece. And it is the art department of 
The Savoy that is making of it a success; for 
the letter-press when not insolently erotic is 
vapid and dull, 

The decline of public interest in 7he Yellow 
Book has reached the works of those identi- 
fied with Yellow Book literature. The Key- 
note series, which Koberts Brothers are issuing 
in this country, is mot successful, there 
having been but one or two books in the 
entire series of twenty or more in which the 
American public showed even a passing inter- 
est. The reason for this apathy lies primarily 
in a lack of sympathy for eroticism, and 
again in the fact that a powerful distracting 
influence is felt in the work that Mr. Carman, 
Prof. Roberts, Mr. Fuller, Alice Brown, Miss 
Guiney, and some dozen or so more have re- 
cently been producing. Unconsciously these 
young men and women have formed a distinct 
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group in American letters. This group has 
been named by that unique character in 
modern magazinedom, Mr. Gellett Burgess, 
editor of Zhe Lark, Les Jeunes. 

* 


* * 

The withdrawal of 7he Yellow Book and the 
unsatisfactory policy of Zhe Savoy leaves this 
group of young Americans without a sympa- 
thetic medium. In the autumn a proposition 
will be made to several of the younger pub- 
lishing firms looking towards the publication 
of a modern quarterly, modeled somewhat on the 
style of Zhe New Review. Sucha publication, if 
intelligently managed, would bea distinct ad- 
dition to our modern American letters, and 
would receive the hearty support of an appre- 
ciable group of /itterateurs in this country. As 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram author of ‘‘ Black 
Spirits and White,’’ wrote me the other 
day: “‘If Les Jeunes haven’t it in them to do 
good work, heaven help the century, for Zes 
Vieux have failed signally. Still the work ot 
the latter goes, whereby they acquire vast 
wealth and glittering fame, while that of the 
former yields only tears and lamentations on 
both sides. By all means let us have such a 
quarterly ; but if anything of the kind is 
done, don’t let it be simply the record of the 
absinthine dreams of the very youngest of the 
young. Let it have blood and bones and a 
heart and a soul. Don’t let it be simply the 
Frankenstein of the Decadence.’’ Which is 
not half so revolutionary or heretical as Mr. 
William Dean Howells’s declaration that 
Dickens was not a novelist. 

* 
* * 

Bliss Carman, whom some _indiscreetly 
enthusiastic admirer with an ear for the foreign 
phrase has hailedas poéte des poétes of America, 
has returned froma short trip abroad, where 
he went to see through the press in London, 
the first English edition of his poems. Car- 
man has been unusually successful, his poetry 
having sold into popular numbers. In fact Mr. 
Lamson of Lamson, Wolffe and Company, 
the publishers, told me recently that ‘‘ Behind 
the Arras,’’ the poet’s last book of poems, had 
sold better than any other book on the firm’s 
list. Another volume of his poems is in pre- 
paration for issuance in theautumn. It is not 
generally known that Mr. Carman is a cousin 
of Professor Charles G. D. Roberts, the author 
of several volumes of popular verse and a col- 
lection of short stories ‘‘ Earth’s Enigmas,’’ 
now in its second edition. Mr. Carman has a 
brother, Felix, who also writes acceptable 
verse. 

* 
* 
whose 


* 

John Luther Long, 
Blossom of Tokyo’’ was such a pronounced suc- 
cess, will publish in the Century for September 


‘* Miss Cherry 


a novelette entitled ‘‘Madame Butterfly.’’ 
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The story will be along entirely new lines, 
having for one of its attractions an Eurasian 
baby that Mr. Long describes as ‘‘cute,’’ 
while an especially attractive feature will be 
the illustrations by Weldon. 

* 


% % 

The Countess di Brazza-Savorgnan, writes 
that her book ‘‘ An American Idyl,’’ which 
has been described as a romance of the Sierré 
Madre mountains, will be published by the 
Arena Company instead of Lamson, Wolffe 
and Company as announced some months ago. 


George Austin Woodward. 
Peter Paul Book Company. 


GEORGE AUSTIN WOODWARD, 


The author of ‘‘The Diary of a Peculiar 
Girl,’’? Mr. George Austin Woodward, was 
born in the city of Buffalo, N. Y., twenty- 
six years ago. He comes from a family of 
sturdy New Englanders. He was prepared for 
college at Chamberlain Institute, Randolph, 
N. Y. Owing to extremely poor health he 
was obliged to abandon his studies. With a 
view to keeping out of doors as much as pos- 
sible, he turned his attention to lumbering, 
which he followed for several years. He spent 
two winters in the back woods of Michigan, 
and it was during this period that he wrote, 
for various publications, a series of articles 
portraying life in the logging camps, which 
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were very widely read. Subsequently he re- 
moved to Boston, where for a considerable 
period he wrote for various periodicals under 
a pen-name. For the past ten years Mr. Wood- 
ward has contributed both prose and verse to 
the press—in many instances anonymously. 
Though his methods of work are most pains- 
taking, he is but rarely satisfied with his pro- 
ductions, and for that reason has offered com- 
paratively little of all that he has written for 
publication. 

‘*’The Diary of a Peculiar Girl’’ was writ- 
ten at the age of twenty-three, and has since 
lain among numerous other manuscripts. 
After more than two years had elapsed, he 
submitted it to an intimate friend, who was so 
strong in appreciation that the author offered 
it to the present publishers, who immediately 
accepted it. 


THE SUMMER MAGAZINES. 
OUTLINES OF THE CONTENTS OF THE AUGUST 
MAGAZINES FROM ADVANCE SHEETS. 

The magazines once ran their even course 
through the months based on yearly subscrip- 
tions. They doso no longer. The monthlies 
watch the weather as closely as clothing. This 
is less apparent in the magazines like the 
Forum and the North American Review at one 
extreme and the five-cent collection of fiction 
at the other. But in the three leading illus- 
trated monthly magazines, Harper’s, the 
Century and Scribner's, the mid-summer num- 
bers are prepared for a half year in advance. 
Cover and features are selected together to 
catch the eye on the news-stand. Articles 
and stories on summer resorts are provided for 
and the demand and desire of the moving 
throng are first considered. No small share of 
the space of each of these magazines for these 
months is swept away in this fashion to reach 
the news-stand sale, an additional reason why 
the casual contribution, however good, has 
small chance in these monthlies, fully two- 
thirds of whose space is, so to speak, mortgaged 
to continued stories, features and ‘‘ seasonable 

and timely ’’ articles. 
The August Monthlies. 

Three articles of special importance in 
Harper's are ‘‘ The White Mr. Longfellow,”’ 
by William Dean Howells; ‘‘ Stuart’s Lans- 
downe Portrait of Washington,’’ by Charles 
Henry Hart; ‘‘ Peeps into Barbary,’’ by J. E. 
Budgett Meakin. First chapters of a story by 
Mark Twain, ‘‘Tom Sawyer, Detective, ’’ is 
begun in this number. John Kendrick Bangs 
contributes a story under title of ‘‘’The Mayor’s 
Lamps.”’ 

The Chautauguan opens with an article on 
‘“The Justice of the Supreme Court,’’ by 
David Hilton Wheeler. The frontispiece is a 
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portrait of Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, 
and there are a number of other portraits. 
‘‘ Where Do the Immigrants Go?’’ is a ques- 
tion asked and answered by Cyrus C. Adams. 
‘‘Our Annual Travel to Europe’’ is contri- 
buted by Franklin Matthews; ‘‘ The Past and 
Future of Physical Education ’’ by A. Mosso. 

In ‘‘A Generation of Women Authors,”’ 
in Munsey’s, Carolyn Halsted contrasts the 
women of to-day with those of the time of 
George Eliot, Elizabeth Barrett Browning and 
Charlotte Bronté. Robert McDonald contin- 
ues ‘‘ In the Reign of Boris.’’ In the ‘‘ Public 
Eye’’ corner are found Prof. Roentgen, Booker 
T. Washington, William McKinley, Rev. 
George C. Lorimer, Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
King and Queen of Greece and Mrs. Semple, 
daughter of President Tyler. ‘‘ Prominent 
American Families’’ series has the Living- 
ston’s for its subject, written by William Far- 
rand Livingston. 

‘“The Great K. and A. Train Robbery ’’ 
in Lippincott’s, by Paul Leicester Ford, is the 
story of a thrilling experience in the hold-up 
of a special train that carried certain proxies 
for the K. and A. election which would prove 
very important in an existing fight for control 
between the Missouri Western and the Great 
Southern. There is a romance running 


through the story which adds interest. Francis 
Lynde describes a summer along the Gulf 


Coast. ‘‘ Immigration Evils’’ are pointed out 
by Owen Hall. ‘‘ Heraldry in America’’ is 
discussed by Eugene Zieber. 

The Looker-On contains Shakespeare’s Dra- 
matic Construction’’ by Wm. H. Flem- 
ing; ‘‘Sir John Millais,’’ by Arthur Hoeber; 
‘‘Henschel’s Oratorio,’’ by Alfred Remy. 
The musical articles are by Harvey Worthing- 
ton Loomis, Fannie Reed, John D. Champlin, 
with notes by Henry T. Finch. 

‘‘The Social Line of Marlborough’’ by 
Jeannette H. Walworth; ‘‘ The Indiscretion 
of Elsbeth’’ by Bret Harte, and ‘‘ Judge 
Clayton’s Call to the Ministry ’’ by Sarah Parr 
are among the complete stories of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Fetching early autumn coats 
and frocks are described and pictured in Isabel 
A. Mallon’s articles. ‘‘ This Country of 
Ours ’’ series by Benjamin Harrison considers 
the office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Among Sothoron’s contents are five short 
stories: ‘‘ Picking the Groom,’’ by Frances 
Albert Doughty; ‘‘Pat,’’ by Jos. Atkins 
Culbert; ‘‘The Winning Man,’’ by Gott 
Bringham—Dewey; ‘‘ His Satanic Majesty,’’ 
by Anna B. Patten; ‘‘The Tragedy of 
Grand Forks,’’ by Will M: Clemmons. Illus- 
trations are from original drawings by Scovel, 
De Sand and Dilloy. 

The Badminton Magazine for July is made 
up of stories descriptive of sports and 
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pastimes. ‘‘Ona Bicycle inthe Streets of Lon- 
don,’’ is written about by Susan, Countess of 
Malmesbury; ‘‘A Day with the Peshawar 
Vale Hounds’’ by Fuller Whistler; ‘‘ Golf 
and Its Critics’? by Horace Hutchinson ; 
‘‘Some Big Hits and Big Hitters’’ by W. J. 
Ford. 

Among the contents of the July Cosmopolis 
are ‘‘ Chad Gadya’’ by I. Zangwill; ‘‘ Civili- 
sation in Africa ’’ by Charles W. Dilke; ‘‘ The 
Cellini of Lithography ’’is contributed by J. 
and KE. R. Pennell and is the opening chapter 
of a history of the art during the hundred years 
of its existence, which will be published in 
the course of the year. 


‘*Cuba’s Struggle for Liberty,’’ by Fidel G. 
Pierra, appearing in Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
contains portraits of Generals Gomez, Maceo, 
Marti and others, and some interesting views. 
An article on the Christian Endeavor Society, 
by Rev. Francis E. Clark, its president and 
founder, is another important feature. ‘‘ The 
Making of a President ’’ by Rufus R. Wilson, 
tells about nominating conventions, etc., and 
gives portraits of prominent politicians now 
before the public. 


Emily Lee Sherwood writes about ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Wives of Foreign Diplomats ’’ in Godey’s ; 
Emma Paddock Telford, ‘‘Some Armenian 
Notables’’; Lena L. Papper, ‘‘ Three Famous 
Opera Houses ’’ in Paris, Vienna and Milan. 
Claxton Wilstach describes stage equipments, 
especially those producing light and sound. 
Frank W. Crane writes something about the 
history of the almanac. 


The Penny Magazine has among its contents 
‘*Medlicot Intrigue,’’ by Julian Hawthorne ; 
‘* At a Turn of the Dim Bazars,’’ by Clinton 
Scollard ; ‘‘ A Generous Secretary,’’ by Mrs. 
Poultney Bigelow. 

An informed article in Peterson’s is on ‘‘ Sea 
Coast Fortification as a Superior Means of 
Defence,’’ with photographs of the new guns. 
Two instalments of historical articles, 
‘‘ American Naval Heroes’’ and ‘‘ Life of 
Lee.’’ ‘‘ Women Republicans ’’—Margherita 
Arlina Hann; ‘‘ Americans in Jerusalem,’’ by 
the United States Consul, are among its con- 
tents. 

Mrs. James T. Fields in the current AMantic 
writes reminiscences of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
pointing out the characteristics and describing 
her home life in the north and south; also 
visits at home and abroad. 

The opening paper of the Century is ‘‘ An 
Island Without Death,’’ by Miss E. R. Scid- 
more, which gives an account of a visit to a 
sacred island in Japan. John W. Foster, late 
confidential adviser to the Emperor of China, 
contributes a biographical sketch of his friend, 
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the Viceroy, Li Hung Chang. FF. Marion 
Crawford makes the Vatican the subject of the 
last of his four articles on Rome and its life. 
William M. Sloane continues his Napoleonic 
series, the frontispiece being ‘‘ Napoleon’s 
Son, the King of Rome.’’ 


James Walter Smith writes to the Strand of 
the ‘‘Embassy and Consulate of the United 
States in London,’’ giving portrait of the pres- 
ent Ambassador, Thomas F. Bayard, and his 
various attachés. ‘‘ Lord Charles Beresford ’’ 
is the subject of William G. FitzGerald’s 
Illustrated Interviews. An article by Alfred 
T. Story, describes Andrew’s proposed balloon 
voyage to the North Pole. 


‘*Mr. Gladstone at Eighty-six,’’ by W. T. 
Stead, is the subject of MWcClure’s opening 
article. A number of family portraits accom- 
pany, anda recent portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
is frontispiece. ‘‘ Reminiscences of Literary 
Boston,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, is de- 
scriptive of three notable women : Celia Thax- 
ter, Lucy Larcom and Lydia Maria Child, and 
interviews with Dr. Phillips Brooks. Ida M. 
Tarbell writes about ‘‘Lincoln’s Important 
Law Cases.’’ Anthony Hope’s ‘“ Phroso’’ 
is continued. Octave Thanet and Stephen 
Crane each contribute a short story. 


The mid-summer holiday season is fully ob- 
served in S?¢. Nicholas. ‘‘ An August Outing ’’ 
is a full-page picture drawn by M. O. Kobbé 
and ‘‘ The Grasshoppers’ Ball.’’ ‘‘ The Min- 
uet,’’ by I. W. Taber; ‘‘ The Little Duchess 
and the Lion-Tamer,’’ is a Russian story told 
by Fanny Locke Mackenzie. ‘‘ Eugene 
Field ’’ is the subject of two articles, one by 
Mary J. Reid and Henrietta Dexter Field, and 
the other by Martha Nelson Yenowine. 
Eugene Field’s ‘‘ Rock-a-by-Lady ’’ song also 
appears with music by A. M. Smith. 


‘* Hardwick Hall’’ is written about in 
Pall Mall Magazine by A. H. Malan; ‘‘ The 
Cambridge A. D.C.,’’ by A. H. Marshall; 
‘‘The Kingdom of Kerry,’’ by G. W. Forrest. 
The articles are all profusely illustrated. In 
fiction are ‘‘ Chandui Bhai, the Dancing 
Girl,’’ by Minnie Anderson and Louis Tracy ; 
‘Dr. Perks’ Party,’’ by S. Macnaughtan, 
and another installment of Walter Besant’s 
‘* City of Refuge.’’ 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


For the thirty days ended July r5th the 
demand for books in the three Philadelphia 
book stores was in the order observed in the 
lists that follow. ‘‘ The Damnation of Theron 
Ware,’’ whichstood seventh in last month’s 
list from Wanamaker’s now heads that list, 
stands third in the Lippincott list and second 
in the Coates list. 
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At Wanamaker’s, City Hall Square : 

‘*The Damnation of Theron Ware,’’ by 
Harold Frederic, $1.20. 

‘* Adam Johnstone’s Son,’’ 
Crawford,’’ $1.10. 

‘*Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc,’’ 
by Mark Twain, $1.90. 

‘* Madelon,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins, 90 cents. 

‘‘An Army Wife,’’ by Capt. Charles King, 
go cents. 

‘‘A Singular Life,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, go cents. 

‘*Cinderella,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
75 cents. 

‘* Seats of the Mighty,’’ by Gilbert Parker, 
$1.10. 

‘* Briseis,’’? by William Black, $1.35. 

‘‘ The Making of Pennsylvania,’’ by Sydney 
George Fisher, $1.10. 


by F.-Marion 


At J. B. Lippincott Company’s, 715, 717 
Market Street : 

‘*Tom Grogan,’ by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
$1.10. 

‘“‘An Army Wife,’’ by Capt. Charles King, 
go cents. . 

‘‘The Damnation of Theron Ware,’’ by 
Harold Frederic, $1.20. 

‘* A House-Boat on the Styx,’’ by John 
Kendrick Bangs, go cents. 

‘* Briseis,’’ by William Black, $1.35. 

‘‘The Crimson Sign,’’ by S. R. Keightley, 
$1.10. 

‘* An Adventurer of the North,’’ by Gilbert 
Parker ,$1.00. 

‘*Flotsam,’’ by Henry Leton Merriam, 90 
cents. 

‘*Venus and Cupid,’’ author of ‘‘ The 
Fight at Dame Europa’s School,’’ 75 cents. 

‘*Summer in Arcady,’’ by James Lane 
Allen, 90 cents. 


At Henry T. Coates and Co’s.,1326 Chestnut 
Street : 

‘The Cavaliers,’’ by S. R. Keightley, $1.10. 

‘‘The Damnation of Theron Ware,’’ by 
Harold Frederic, $1.20. 

‘‘The Crimson Sign,’’ by S. R. Keightley, 
$1.10. 

‘‘“Tom Grogan,’’ by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
$1.10. 

‘(A Lady of Quality,’’ by Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, $1.10. 


=‘‘ The Husband of Poverty ’’ is the title 
of a new drama on the life of Francis of 
Assisi, by H. Neville Maugham, announced 
for immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
The volume will contain a hitherto unpub- 
lished portrait, and a /fac-simile of an early 

view of the town of Assisi. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
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An Archaeological Summary. 


Recent Research in Bible Lands, Its Progress and Re- 
sults. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph. D., LL. 
D., Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph. D., Professor Her- 
man V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D. D., Professor A. H. 
Sayce, D. D., LL. D., D.C. L., Professor Fritz 
Hommel, Ph. D., William Hayes Ward, D. D., 
LL. D., Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D. D., D.C. L., 
Professor W. M. Ramsay, LL. D., D.C.L. Edited 
by Herman V. Hilprecht. With map and illustra- 
tions. 269 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, 
$1.39. 
The Sunday-School Times has been remarkable 
for combining wide popularity with high schol- 
arship. From its pages has been collected 
under the title ‘‘ Recent Research in Bible 
Lands,’’ a group of papers summarizing the 
results of exploration in the past ten years. 
These have made much greater changes in 
our conceptions than most are aware. They 
have added a new centre of civilization in 
Southern Arabia, extended established dates 
in Babylonian history nearly 2000 years from 
3800 to 4500 years B. C., mapped the outlines of 
the Hittite Kingdom, altered our views and 


increased our information as to the relations 


of Palestine and Egypt from 
2000 to 1000 B. C., and fur- 
nished what no one ever ex- 
pected to see, from Telel 
Amarna, the familiar letters 
of 1500 years ago, and from 
the Fayoum the letters, the ac- 
count-books, the school books 
and the classics of the Greek 
settlers before and after the 
time of Christ. 

These are amazing changes 
in our views and knowledge of 
the past. They have shed sur- 
prising light on the scriptures. 
They have greatly increased 
our estimate of their accuracy. 
But they have also wholly 
altered our conception of the 
situation and condition of the 
Jews in the 1000 years or more 
before the captivity. This 
new knowledge is scattered in 
scores of ‘‘papers,’’ reports 
and special monographs. The 
effort is made by various 
hands in this volume to sum- 
marize it and while the papers included here 
vary greatly in value, all are useful and each 
is written by an original investigator. 

Dr. J. F. McCurdy opens the volume with 
a general article. Dr. Frederick Jones Bliss, 
the well-known American explorer in Pales- 
tine, describes the methods of excavation. 


John D. Wattles and Company. 
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Babylonia, with special reference to Nuffar, is 
reviewed by Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Egypt 
by Professor A. H. Sayce, Arabia by Professor 


Fritz Von Hommell. Dr. William Hayes 
Ward sums up our knowledge of the Hittites, 
Professor Mahaffy describes the manuscripts 
of Egypt, and Professor W. M. Ramsay gives 
the new knowledge his own researches have 
shed on Acts. Each of these men speak with 
authority in his own field and their united 
work will enable a reader to gain the substan- 



















Fragment of the Phedo of Plato. 


, 


From “ Recent Research in Bible Lands.’ 


tial results ot a wide range of labor and 
achievement. 


=Mrs. J. T. Field’s recollections of the 
many distinguished authors she has known 
are to be collected and published in book 


form. 
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Literary Forces in Germany. 

Social Forces in German Literature. A Study in the 

History of Civilization. By Kuno Francke, Ph.D. 

577 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.21. 
One of the most thoroughly learned works 
regarding German literature which has ever 
been published in the English language we now 
owe to Professor Kuno Francke, of Harvard 
University. Professor Francke is a German 


by birth, an old student of some of the ablest 
professors of literature in the German Univer- 
sities, and to this training he has added the 
most painstaking research, of which we are 
given evidence on almost every page by foot- 


Towers of Bologna. 
Bradlee Whidden. : : 
From “ Pleasant Memories of Foreign Travel.” 


notes and references. We owe the German 
scholars much for their system of citation, for 
without the bibliographies students everywhere 
must be at a disadvantage. Fortunately 
everyone is beginning to realize the necessity 
of this at the present day, and those who write 
anything at all which claims to be a contribu- 
tion to the world’s great store of learning must 
accompany it with a naming of the authorities, 
so that whoever wishes to follow the author 
may do so intelligently and with ease. 

The title and substitute of this book gives 
an idea of the task which Professor Francke 
has set before him. He has not aimed at a 
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mere chronological chain of biographies of 
German writers nor at a mere series of criti- 
cisms of individual styles and methods. He 
has gone deeper. His effort has been to show 
how the literature of a great nation is not 
only a natural evolution from its life, but is 
also a factor in the evolution of that life, for 
life and literature are mutually interdependent, 
and if events shape and determine literature, 
literature in its turn predicts influences and 
directs events. 

He shows us how the influx of the Ger- 
manic barbarians into the decaying civiliza- 
tion of the Roman Empire—a civilization in 
which their ancestral faith, customs and _ insti- 
tutions have no authority—brings them face to 
face for the first time with the conflict between 
universal law and individual passion, and 
results poetically in the German epic with its 
colossal types of heroic devotion, greed and 
guilt. 

The feudal system, the crusades, the long 
struggle first between the empire and the 
papacy, and then between Protestantism and 
Catholicity, each finds expression in the liter- 
ature of its own period. 

But the reformation which had begun with 
a grand movement for popular freedom seems 
to end by establishing more firmly than ever 
the absolutism, religious as well as political, 
of the territorial princes. For the all-embrac- 
ing medizeval Church has been substituted a 
host of narrow warring sects, for the united 
empire a weltering chaos of rival states. The 
national spirit, the national religion, the 
national literature seem dead. In reality they 
are only dormant. ‘‘ Debarred from active 
participation in public life, hemmed in by 
narrow surroundings, out of contact with the 
nation at large, Germany’s best men now turn 
all the more eagerly to the cultivation of the 
inner self. Reorganization of the national 
body through regeneration of the individual 
mind—this now becomes the great task of lit- 
erature. Pietism and Rationalism, Sentimen- 
talism and Storm-and-Stress, Classicism and 
Romanticism, co-operate in this common task 
of building up and rounding out the indi- 
vidual life.” And so begins the last great 
movement of German thought in which 
Goethe, Schiller and their kin point beyond 
individual freedom and culture toward a com- 
munion of interests in the new order, built 
upon the ruins of the old. This movement ‘is 
epitomized in the masterwork of the period, 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ which Professor Francke 
rightly characterizes as a complete embodi- 
ment of the modern ideas of personality as 
related to social environment. ‘‘ Restless 
endeavor, incessant striving from lower spheres 
of life to higher ones, from the sensuous to 
the spiritual, from enjoyment to work, from 
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creed to deed, from self to humanity—this is 
the moving thought of the whole drama.’’ 
And that is also the moving thought of all 
the splendid literature of which Goethe was 
the dominant figure. N. Y. Herald. 


Foreign Travel. 
Pleasant Memories of Foreign Travel. By S. M. Burn- 
ham, author of ‘‘ The History and Uses of Lime- 
stones and Marbles,’’ etc. Illustrated. 240 pp. 
8vo. $2.40; by mail, $2.58. 
Mr. S. M. Burnham, who is well known for 
his works on the history and uses of lime- 
stones and marbles, and on precious stones in 
nature, art and literature, gives us a delightful 
description of months spent in England, Scot- 
land, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, Austria and other countries of the 
European continent. It might almost be ques- 
tioned whether there was any excuse for another 
book of European travel, but people who have 
sight, and have insight as well, and who take 
things leisurely, as the author of this volume 
evidently did, have always some thing worth 
the saying and worth the reading. Of course 
Europe is not a new country to the American 
reader of to-day, but there are museums and 
libraries and institutions which have not been 
fully studied and explored as yet by the Ameri- 
can tourist, and a good description of them is 
not only readable, but valuable. Many of the 
largest cities of Europe attained their full 
growth years ago, and so they appear to-day 
much the same as in past centuries, with the 
exception of having expanded their limits by 
absorbing adjacent territory. 

The towns and cities in America are frequently 
the growth of a few years, but 
in the Old World time has 
been needed for development. 
Antiquity is venerated there. 
Here we worship the new. Of 
course mistakes and faults are 
common to both hemispheres, 
but the frequent and in recent 
years the easy communication 
between the two will have the 
tendency to correct many of 
these errors, and to bring the 
nations of America and Eu- 
rope into more familiar ac- 
-quaintance with each other. 

The author of this work has 
devoted much time to art 
study. It was something more 
than a flying trip which he 
made. He visited all the places 
which he so graphically de- 
scribes in his volume, and 
made art collections a special 
study. 

Boston Advertiser. 


Bradlee Whidden. 
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’ A History of English Literary Criticism. 

English Literary Criticism, With an introduction by 
C. E. Vaughan. The Warwick Library. Edited 
by C. H. Herford, Litt. D. 219 pp. 12mo, $1.20: 
by mail, $1.32. 

Mr. Vaughan has done a thoroughly scholarly 
piece of work in this compilation of English 
literary criticism. His selections of critical 
writings from the time of Sir Philip Sidney to 
that of the late Mr. Pater are thoroughly rep- 
resentative of their various eras. They are 
exhaustively and intelligently edited, and they 
are prefaced by an introduction which is the 
best bit of writing on the history of English 
literary criticism that has ever come to our 
notice. Critical writings have been treated 
of in almost all the histories of English litera- 
ture, but nowhere so intelligently and with 
so thorough a mastery of the subject as in this 
introduction of Mr. Vaughan’s. He has sic- 
ceeded in accomplishing what he set out to do 
in his preface; that is, ‘‘ to sketch the develop- 
ment of criticism, and particularly of critical 
methods, in England; and to illustrate each 
phase of its growth by one or two samples 
taken from the most typical authors.’’ 

Mr. Vaughan regards Dryden as the earliest 
British critic. Essays at criticism he detects 
as early as Chaucer, but he rightly holds that 
it was not until Webbe and Puttenham that 
any attempt at what wé would call criticism 
made its appearance in England, and not until 
Dryden that a real critic appeared. There is 
comparatively little to be said of Mr. Vaughan’s 
theory of the development of a critical method 
through Sidney, Dryden, Dr. Johnson, the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly reviewers, Coleridge, 


Shylock’s House, Venice. 


From “ Pleasant Memories of Foreign Travel.” 
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Hazlitt, Lamb, and Carlyle, to Mr. Arnold 
and Mr. Pater, except what we have:already 
said, that it is admirably done and reveals 
the scholar’s hand. 

In the century that parts Dryden and John- 
son Mr. Vaughan does not linger long. During 
that time criticism retrograded rather than 
advanced, so we find ourselves with Johnson 
a page after dismissing Dryden. Mr. Vaughan 
well characterizes Johnson’s methods as ‘‘mag- 
isterial.’’ ‘‘He takes for granted,’’ says Mr. 
Vaughan, ‘‘ certain fixed laws and passes sen- 
tence on every work of art according as it con- 
forms to the critical decalogue or transgresses 
it.’’ The fault of this method ‘is not, as is 
sometimes supposed, that it assumes principles 
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surely, to the formation of a general interest 
in literature, which, sooner or later, could not 
but be fatal to their own haphazard dogma- 
tism. By their’very nature they were an ap- 
peal to the people, and, like other appeals of 
the kind, they ended in revolution. Of the 
men who fixed the lines on which this revolu- 
tion was to run four stand out taller from the 
shoulders upward than their fellows. These 
are Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, and Carlyle. . . 
Of the four it is probable that Carlyle, by 
nature certainly the least critical, had the 
greatest influence in changing the current of 
critical ideas.” 

It is to Carlyle, for widening the field of 
criticism, by his discovery of German litera- 





THE LAPP ENCAMPMENT, 


Estes and Lauriat. 


in a subject where none are to be sought; but 
that its principles are built on a miserably nar- 
row and perverted basis.’’ 

In Goldsmith and Burke Mr. Vaughan be- 
gins to see the dawn of a better day, although 
the Quarterly and Edinburgh reviewers were 
still to make their momentous blunders on 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats. Yet these 
very reviews are important as marking ‘‘ the 
downfall of the absolute standard assumed by 
Johnson and others to hold good in criticism. 
And they led the way, slowly indeed, but 





From “ A Voyage toViking-Land.” 


ture and for making criticism objective, in- 
stead of subjective, that Mr. Vaughan awards 
the credit for the development of the criticism 
of to-day. Carlyle, says Mr. Vaughan, was 
among the first in England to grasp the im- 
portance of studying the literature of the na- 
tion, as a whole and from its earliest monu- 
ments, mythological and heroic legends, down- 
wards to the present. Carlyle in a word real- 
ized ‘‘ the inseparable bond which exists be- 
tween the poetry of a nation and its history,”’ 
and he also realized and emphasized the fact, 
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which now seems so obvious, that the matter 
of the poet is no less important than his man- 
ner. This view of Carlyle’s importance as in- 
fluencing the criticism of our day is a new one 
and one which Mr. Vaughan has perhaps made 
overmuch of, as it is easier to trace the criti- 
cism of to-day to Coleridge and Hazlitt than 
to the great hero-worshipper. 

The extracts representing the various stages 
of English critical writing are, 
as we have said, representa- 
tive of their respective periods. 
They are Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘‘An Apology for Poetry,’’ 
Dryden’s ‘‘Preface to the 
Fables,’’ Dr. Johnson’s 
‘‘Kssay on the Metaphysical 
Poets,’’ Coleridge’s ‘‘Essay on 
Poetic Genius and Poetic Dic- 
tion,’’ William Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Es- 
say on Poetry in General,’’ 
Lamb’s ‘‘On the Artificial 
Comedy of the Last Century,’’ 
‘‘On Webster’s ‘Duchess of 
Malfi,’ and ‘‘On Ford’s 
‘Broken Heart,’’’ . Shelley’s 
‘““A Defence of Poetry,’’ 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Goethe’’ and Pa- 
ter’s ‘‘Sandro Botticelli.’’ 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


A Voyage to Viking-Land. 
By Thomas Sedgwick Steele, 
author of ‘‘Canoe and Camera,’’ 
etc. Eighty-nine illustrations, 
also map of Norway and Spitz- 
bergen. 194 pp. I2mo, $1.50 ; 
by mail, $1.64. 


Mr. Steele is an enthusiastic 
and experienced traveler. He 
knows what to see and how to 
tell about it. He knows where 
to goand how. Not only is he 
alert to pick up such incident 
and information as shall make 
his pages interesting but he 
always has his camera with 
him and with rare judgment 
in selection takes just those 
views which will illustrate his 
text and interest his readers. 
In this book the writer tells 
of a delightful trip along the 
western coast of Norway. He 
sailed with a large party upon 
one of the popular trips of the Hamburg- 
American line, and every facility for seeing 
what there was to see was put at his dis- 
posal. He gives a most engaging account 
of the country, of the cities he visited, of the 
people and their customs, of the natural beau- 


Estes and Lauriat. 
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ties of his wonderful coast, where the scenery 
is sublime, grand and awful. Flowers, and 
snow-balls at the same time, the sun at 
midnight with the full moon also in evidence 
and excellent roads and a temperature of 
eighty degrees in the shade at one of the 
northern towns were among the surprises of 


the country. 
Hartford Post. 
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A NORWEGIAN BRIDE. 
, From “A Voyage to Viking-Land.”’ 


=Mr. John Macqueen publishes this week 

a new novel by H. G. MceKerlie, entitled 
‘* The Radical’s Wife.’’ This author has al- 
ready published several novels anonymously, 
the best of them being ‘‘ Priests and People.’’ 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
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A Diplomat’s Diaries. 

An Ambassador of the Vanquished. Viscount Elie De 
Gontaut-Biron’s Mission to Berlin, {87{-1877. From 
his diaries and memoranda. By the Duke de 
Broglie. Translated, with notes, by Albert D. 
Vandam, author of ‘‘An Englishman in Paris.’’ 
282 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.43. 

Viscount Elie de Gontaut-Biron was French 
Ambassador at Berlin from December 4, 1871, 
till the last days of 1877. This book is based 
upon his diaries and memoranda. At the 
time the mission was confided to him, two out 
of the five milliards of the war indemnity had 
been paid, and six French departments were 
held in pledge by German troops for the 
balance. It was, indeed, a delicate situation 
that the Ambassador had to face at the capital 
of the conqueror. 

“The slightest disagreement with regard to the 

time and manner of payment, or in connection with 
the mapping out of the \combuated districts, a scuffle 
between the victorious soldiers and the vanquished 
populations on this or that occupied spot, any or all 
of those contingencies might place us once more, 
just as oe the negotiations for peace itself, in the 
alternative of having to make painful concessions or 
of resuming a hopeless resistance. We were, in fact, 
under the heel of the victor, who was still the master, 
to interpret according to his own will the conditions 
he himself had dictated.”’ 
This is curious reading in 1896, but was true 
enough a quarter of a century ago. The final 
payment of the war indemnity was made in 
September, 1872, and M. de Gontaut had the 
well-deserved honor of affixing his. name to 
the text of the convention that liberated 
France. ‘The National Assembly has been 
reproached by some with having waited until 
the liberation of French territory was com- 
pleted before engaging in the conflict with the 
President of the French Republic. The Duke 
de Broglie successfully repels this accusation. 
He points out that it was M. Thiers himself 
who founded the truce of parties, which was 
to last ‘‘as long as shackled France had not 
thrown off the alien’s shackles.’’ The Duke 
protests against the notion that a constitution 
is to be imposed in perpetuity out of deference 
to the merits or services of one man, however 
eminent. 

In May, 1873, Thiers resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded as President by Marshal de MacMahon. 
The Duke de Broglie received the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. No one was more annoyed 
at the prospect of a monarchical restoration in 
France than Prince Bismarck. The Republi- 
can form of government was the best calcu- 
lated, in his opinion, to perpetuate the isola- 
tion and weakness of France. In this the 
Duke and the Prince were in entire agree- 
ment. The alliance between the Russian 
autocracy and the French Republic was still 
on the knees of the gods. All hopes of a 
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Restoration were destined to be speedily 
shattered. The famous letter from Frohsdorf 
reached Paris on October 29, 1873. The inci- 
dent is thus referred to in a despatch of the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs to M. de 
Gontaut. 

““The letter of M. le Comte de Chambord has 
csused all parties unanimously to abandon any idea 
of the present restoration of the Monarchy. Con- 
sternation reigns in the camp of all decent people 
[honnétcs fire. § for the success was as good as certain. 
We ought to be thankful that we have in this emer- 
gency a man like the Marshal around whom we can 
group ourselves.’ 

A greater man than the Duke was equally 
amazed at the action of the Comte de Cham- 
bord. ‘‘Why,’’ said Moltke to the French 
Ambassador—‘‘why should the King of 
France be more difficult than our Emperor, 
who, while reserving his own: ensign for his 
palace, has left the German tricolor to his 
troops?’’ The final surrender of the Royal- 
ists took place four years later, after the elec- 
tions of 1877. A new Cabinet was then 
formed, and their first resolution was to recall 
M. de Gontaut. He was asked to send in his 
resignation by intermediaries who did not hide 
from him that his request was eagerly expected. 
M. de Gontaut was, above all, a loyal French- 
man. He might have dared the new Ministry 
to recall him, but this would have endangered 
the dignity of France, so M. de Gontaut sank 
all personal feeling and resigned. His resig- 
nation was accepted by means of the tele- 
graph ‘‘in the brief and dry fashion peculiar 
to that kind of communication.’’ His friends, 
who asked what grievances were alleged 
against him, were told that there were no 
grievances, ‘‘but Herr von Bismarck could no 
longer endure him, and we wish to stand well 
with him.’’ The Duke has discharged a labor 
of love in inscribing 
‘*the name of Elie de Gontaut-Biron in the annals of 
our deliverance side by side with that of the states- 
man [Thiers] who selected him, and the enlightened 
Minister [Decazes], of whom he was the auxiliary 
and friend.”’ 

This volume is clearly written and is a 
valuable contribution to the history of a 
troublesome time. London Academy. 


=Sir Charles Gavan Duffy is about to pub- 
lish his history of Victoria, or rather of his 


Own career there. 
months. 


It will appear in about two 
London Atheneum. 
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A Comment on Shakespeare. 


Shakespeare and His Predecessors. By Frederick S. 
Boas, M. A. The University Series. 555 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47 


The title of this volume is a little mislead- 
ing. It might certainly make one expect that 
the special subject was the relation of Shake- 
speare to his predecessors, which, indeed, 
would be an excellent as it is a far from 
exhausted subject; but, in fact, the special 
theme is Shakespeare himself and by himself, 
although, no doubt, some account of some of 
his predecessors is given in the opening chap- 
ters. The volume consists mainly of ‘‘a study 
of’’ Shakespeare’s ‘‘mind and art,’’ to quote 
from the title-page of a work to which, as 
Mr. Boas frankly and truly says, his ‘‘debt is 
manifest.”’ 

Such a slight misrepresentation, however, 
is no very important matter; and whatever 
the label of his book, we are glad to say that 
it deserves a welcome for its wide information, 
its sound judgment and its readable style. 
Mr. Boas is evidently well acquainted with 
the best authorities, both English and Ger- 
man; but he has made a_ well-considered 
estimate of their respective values, so that he 
by no means lies at their mercy and repeats 
idolatrously what they have thought good to 
say. He listens to them respectfully and 
attentively, but he forms his own opinion on 
what he hears ; and when he adopts anything, 
he adopts it not because zpse dixit, but because 
of its intrinsic merit. And he has taken great 
pains to bring his work up to date. On the 
whole, the audiences must be congratulated 
who have had the advantage of sitting under 
a lecturer so well informed and scholarly, so 
shrewd and capable, and with such gifts of 
clear and vigorous expression. And the pub- 
lic may be congratulated on its now having 
the opportunity of sharing what Mr. Boas’s 
audiences have enjoyed, for no doubt the 
present volume contains the gist, if not the 
actual words, of Mr. Boas’s ‘‘University Ex- 
tension’’ lectures, 

But it is not possible to add that Mr. Boas 
makes any noticeable addition to our knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare or to Shakespearean criti- 
cism. He says much that is true, and this is no 
mean praise, for books on Shakespeare abound 
in extravagances and crotchets and blunders ; 
and he puts well and freshly what he says, but 
itis not new. Originality is a different thing 
from independence. To many, perhaps, it 
may be a recommendation of this volume if 
we state that it offers no striking novelties, 
but rather provides an admirable exposition 
of such Shakespearean views as find favor with 
distinguished scholars of to-day. 

London Atheneum. 


Professor Roentgen’s Discovery. 

Something About X-Rays for Everybody. By Edward 

Trevert. Illustrated. 78 pp. 16mo, 40 cents ; by 

mail, 47 cents ; paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
The book gives a complete description of the 
apparatus used in producing x-rays and pho- 
tographing the results, together with accounts 
of a number of interesting experiments includ- 
ing some made upon Lynn subjects. There 
are three chapters, devoted respectively to 
‘‘The Intensity Coil and Crookes Tube,’’ 
‘‘ Experiments with X-Rays’’ and ‘‘ The 
Fluorscope and Other Apparatus.’’ The de- 
scriptions in the first chapter are clear and 
explicit, and fully illustrated. But the general 
reader will find chapter II very interesting, 
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Professor Roentgen. 
Bubier Publishing Company. 


where the experiments are described and pic- 
tured. 

William Conrad Roentgen was born in 1845, 
in Holland. He graduated at the University 
of Zurich, taking his doctor’s degree at the age 
of twenty-five. At the university he was the 
favorite disciple of Professor Kundt. When the 
latter left Zurich for Wiirzburg, Roentgen went 
with him, and the two next received appoint- 
ments in Strasburg University as professor and 
assistant, respectively. This was in 1873. In 
1875 he held the chair of mathematics and 
physics at the Agricultural Academy of Ho- 
henheim in the kingdom of Wurttemberg. 
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He returned a year later to Strasburg, and 
in 1879 was professor in and director of the 
University and Institute of Physics in the old 
university town of Giessen, a city rendered 
illustrious before this time by the labors of 
the great Liebig. In 1888 he returned to his 
old college at Wiirzburg, where he now holds 
his professorship. Scientific American. 


Life of Justice Lamar. 


Lucius Q. C. Lamar: His Life, Times and Speeches. 
By Edward Mayes, LL.D. Large 8vo. 820 pp. 
$5.00 postpaid. 

This excellent biography is an important 

addition to the history of the times in which 

Mr. Lamar lived and acted a prominent part. 

It is not simply the story of the life of a man, 

but it also exhibits in a striking manner the 

general course of the life of the nation in his 
time. Mr. Lamar’s public career extended 
over the entire period of the war and the re- 
construction, and even lasted until the time 
had come when nobgdy with good political 
sense doubted that the war was over, or made 
any invidious comparisons between the pa- 
triotism of the South and North. A Rep- 

resentative in Congress before the war, a 

thorough-going secessionist while the war 

lasted, Representative in Congress and United 

States Senator after the war, and finally a 


Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—that is the story of Lamar’s life in its 


relation to the nation. It is a most important 
illustration of the spirit of the American 
government, a grand endorsement of the 
American theory of citizenship ; a marvelous 
exhibition of the generosity of a broad-minded 
people ; an incontrovertible proof of the sta- 
bility of the nation. 

We have men in public life to-day who are 
not aware that hostilities between the South 
and North came to an end over thirty years 
ago, but fortunately their number is small, 
and their rantings provoke only derision from 
those who are forced to listen tothem. The 
people of the country know there is no longer 
a South in the sense in which the word was 
used twenty years ago. Nobody doubts that 
the Southerners love the flag of the Union as 
devotedly as do their brethren of the North, 
and would fight for it as heroically as they 
fought under the flag of the Confederacy. But 
this was not the situation when Lamar came 
back to Congress after having been an ardent 
enemy of the Union. He helped to make the 
change. There is no question that he prompt- 
ly accepted the results of the war, acknowl- 
edged that the cause to which he had been 
attached was lost, renewed his allegiance to 
the Federal Government, and became at once 
an American citizen. 
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He was an honest, earnest, courageous man, 
and there was less of humbug about him than 
attaches to the average American in public 
life. He hada liberal spirit and a generous 
nature, and his equipment, sentiments and 
aims were those of the statesman rather than 
of the politician. N. Y. Times. 


Life in Arcadia. 

ByJ.S. Fletcher. Illustrated by Patten Wilson. The Ar- 

cady Library. 266 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 
A great deal of quiet charm pervades this- un- 
pretending volume. Previous works by Mr. 
J. S. Fletcher—who is, perhaps, better known 
to the reading public as ‘‘ A Son of the Soil ”’ 
—had proved this writer to be no unworthy 
follower of the late Richard Jefferies, by virtue 
of his keen and loving appreciation of Nature’s 
ways and moods, his power of graphic descrip- 
tion, and his admirable simplicity of diction. 
In the present volume Mr. Fletcher is con- 
cerned rather with the human portion of the 
rural community which he has studied so 
closely, and it is only in occasional touches 
that we recognize the distinctive character- 
istics of ‘‘ A Son of the Soil.’’ But the whole 
book is steeped in sympathy with ‘‘ the brown 
earth ’’ and all its denizens, whether human, 
furred or feathered; and to a genuine enthu- 
siasm for his subject, which would go far to 
render any book readable, Mr. Fletcher has 
here added so pleasant a humor and so cul- 
tured a style that ‘‘ Life in Arcadia ’’ is a truly 
enjoyable book. Many of the short sketches 
of which the volume is made up have pre- 
viously appeared elsewhere, but their grace of 
manner amply justify their present more dura- 
ble form. We are always glad to greet this 
writer’s quaint rustic friends, and to trace with 
him the mingled comedy and tragedy of their 
homely lives. Of the comedy in this book no 
happier specimen could be found than ‘‘ The 
Elector,’’ which relates how a certain peasant 
set forth to record his vote, but failed to reach 
the polling-booth in time, owing to the many 
distractions of the route in the tempting shape 
of wayside taverns. In ‘‘ The Man Who Came 
Down,’’ the author shows us the dafker side 
of his picture of rural life, for pathetic 
sketch illustrates the decline and‘fall of a once. 
wealthy farmer, who ‘‘came ggwa’’ to the sad 
plight of a pauper. A pleasanter book than 
‘* Life in Arcadia’’ it would be hard to find 
among recent literature; and if at times its 
humble personages talk with an unreality 
which reminds us that, after all, it is Arcadia, © 
and not Yorkshire, that they inhabit, we 
readily pardon the occasional artificiality for 
the sake of the abounding humor, kindly sym- 
pathy, and genuine knowledge of Nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate, by which the whole is 
brightened. London Speaker. 
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An East Side Romance. 


Yekl, a Tale of the New York Ghetto, By A. Caban. 
190 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A handsome young man, an adventurer in a 
| strange land, fascinates two young women, and 
one of them wins his affection. But he is 
poor, and not quite as proud as a hero of ro- 
mance should be. He borrows money from 
the young woman he favors. He uses the 
money to enable his wife and child, of whose 
existence his benefactor is ignorant, to cross 
the ocean and join him in the strange land. 
He has not seen his wife in three years, and 
when he meets her he finds that it will be im- 
possible for them to again live happily together. 
Her looks, her dress, her manners, her religi- 
ous convictions, are all repellent to his newly 
acquired tastes. The one young woman whom 
he fascinated, but whose love was not returned, 
stirs up domestic discord by telling his wife 
about the other young woman. ‘The hero flies 
to his favored sweetheart, who gives up all her 
fortune to procure a divorce for him and buy 
his wife’s consent to the legal separation. 

This is the framework of a new and striking 
tale, but the charm, the verity, the literary 
value of the book depend upon its study of 
character, its ‘‘ local color,’’ its revelation to 
Americans of a social state at their very doors 
of which they have known nothing. The 
scene is the crowded lower east side of New 
York, and thus the author describes it : 

Suffolk Street is in the very thick of the battle for 
breath, for it lies in the heart of that part of the east 
side which has within the last two or three decades 
become the Ghetto of the American metropolis, and 
indeed, the metropolis of the Ghettos of the world. 
It is one of the most densely populated spots on the 
face of the earth—a seething human sea fed by 
streams, streamlets, and rills of immigration flowing 
from all the Yiddish-speaking centres of Europe. 
Hardly a block but shelters Jews from every nook and 
corner of Russia, Poland, Galicia, Hungary, Rouma- 
nia, Lithuanian Jews; Volhynian Jews, South Russian 
Jews, Bessarabian Jews; Jews crowded out of the 
‘“‘pale of Jewish settlement’’; Russified Jews ex- 
pelled from Moscow, St. Petersburg, Kieff, or Saratoff ; 
Jewish runaways from Justice ; Jewish refugees from 
crying political and economical injustice; people 
torn from a hard-gained foothold in life and from 
deep-rooted attachments by the caprice of intolerance 
or the will of demagogy—innocent scapegoats of a 
guilty Goveryment for its outraged populace to mis- 
spetid its bline ry upon; students shut out of the 
Russian universities, and come to these shores in quest 
of learning; @ merchants, teachers, rabbis, 
artists, beggars, ali ccine in search of fortune. Nor 
is there a tenement house but harbors in its bosom 
specimens of all the whimsical metamorphoses 
wrought upon the children of Israel of the great 
modern exodus by the vicissitudes of life in this their 
promised land of to-day. 

Yekl Pokovnik, a sturdy immigrant from 
Povodyl, in Northwestern Russia, is Mr. Ca- 
ban’s hero. He is alert, and his Yiddish dia- 
lect is interspersed with English words and 
American slang picked up in Boston. He is 
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the foremost beau at Joe Peltner’s dancing 
academy, in Suffolk Street. For his liveli- 
hood he runs a sewing machine in a tailoring 
‘*sweat shop.’’ Heand his fellow-personages 
and the life they live are vividly depicted 
with graphic descriptive skill, with a keen 
sense of humor, and not a hint of preachiness. 

The author is a Lithuanian Jew of good 
lineage and a man of education, who, as a 
fugitive, came to this city in 1882. Needless 
to say, he knows the Ghetto by heart, and he 
pictures it truthfully, without seeking for sen- 
sational effects or writing as one who is plead- 
ing a cause. N. Y. Times. 
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F. Tennyson Neely. 


An Army Wife. 
By Captain Chas. King, U. S. Army, author of ‘‘ Fort 


Frayne,’’ etc. Fully illustrated. 

go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 
An author should always understand the text 
of the story laid before the reader. Captain 
King always keeps within these bounds which 
fact, no doubt, has placed him as the leading 
military writer in the world. When he writes 
military novels, he understands the subject 
thoroughly, having served many years at a 
military post in the West. ‘‘ An Army Wife’’ 
is his latest contribution to the harvest of 
books. It is a love story fashioned from the 
intrigues of women and set in the severe mili- 
tary life of a Western fort. The story is at 
once exciting, pathetic and instructive, and 
like all of King’s books, far above the average 
work of fiction. Bookseller and Newsman. 


278 pp. I2mo, 





Mrs. Merriam—“ Oh, how glad I am to see you.” 
From ‘‘An Army Wife. 
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The Ascent of Woman. 


By Roy Devereux. 188 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 
$1.00. 

It has remained fora woman to write the most 
interesting book about women that has come 
under our notice for many years. ‘‘ Roy Deve- 
reux’’ is the author of a treatise, ‘‘The 
Ascent of Woman,” in which title, comple- 
mentary as it were to the descent of man, the 
cynical reader may discern an unintentional 
irony not at all discoverable in the brilliant 
and thoughtful text. The author—we may 
venture to speak of her as Miss Devereux— 
has done a really remarkable thing, not only 
in making genuine literature out of a most 
difficult and threadbare subject, but in com- 
pelling the interest of men as well as of lan- 
guid women in her serious and suggestive dis- 
cussion of matters apparently trivial and purely 
feminine. If Miss Devereux has not wholly 
revealed to us the mystery of womanhood, she 
has at least lifted a corner of the veil. ‘‘ Let 
it not be assumed,’’ she modestly says, ‘‘ that 
I arrogate to myself the glory of having 
articulated all that has hitherto been mute, 
and avenged all that has hitherto been misun- 
derstood. To frame a few syllables of the 
message has exhausted my energies. All that 
is best in me—such as it is—has gone to insure 
that those syllables should be uttered with no 
uncertain sound, to the end that another com- 
ing after me may eclipse me both in zeal and 
faith.’’ 

Wherever one follows the author of these 
delectable essays in her rhetorical rambles he 
is sure of a refreshing outing, for Miss 
Devereux is one of the favored few who can 
discourse with equal charm and proficiency on 
the inner and outer core of woman’s being. 
None indeed but a versatile genius could 
attempt without failure to treat with adequate 
justice subjects involving so wide and diverse 
a range of information as love and /ingerie. 

From title-page to its last leaf this is an ex- 
ceptionally clever book and one that no new 
woman, or old one, can afford to do without. 

Philadelphia Press. 


The title of this book is a world too wide 
for the performance, which may suffer even 
beyond its deserts from the glaring disparity. 
To challenge by antithesis a comparison with 
the ‘‘ Descent of Man’’ is at least audacious, 
since it leads the reader to expect philosophi- 
cal, if not scientific, treatment of the subject. 
In the earlier chapters one may recognize a 
pathetic endeavor to attain to something of the 
kind, but the result is only to prove that Roy 
Devereux has no other equipment for the task 
than the familiarity with the fashionable com- 
mon-places of woman emancipators. Descend- 
ing a little later to disquisitions upon fashion, 
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style, corsets, boots, and the mysterious 
articles collectively known as /ingerie, she 
shows a greater mastery of her material. Vet 
her remarks, though frequently sensible 
enough according to masculine judgment, 
are too suggestive of the ‘‘ ladies’ column’’ in 
some of our contemporaries. She deals with 
questions of taste, on which she has nothing 
authoritative to say, and on which everything 
conceivable has been said. The author too 
obviously suffers from what she herself calls 
‘*the nausea of sex,’’ a malady which she is 
mistaken in supposing to be the necessary lot 
of every woman. She has yet to learn that 
‘the great upheaval of this age-end’’ is but a 
superficial affair after all. The new woman 
is as old as Lilith; and the true woman whom 
the author imperfectly adumbrates as the pro- 
duct of the coming age can boast no less 
ancient a beginning and no less persistent a 
presence. London Times. 


NOTES. 


=Conan Doyle is busy upon a new novel, 
which will be serially published during 1897. 

=‘‘Hawthorne,’’ by George William Cur- 
tis, has just been published by Putnam’s Sons 
in ‘‘Little Journeys to the Homes of American 
Authors’’ series. 

=Mrs. Oliphant, who has written seventy- 
eight novels, never writes in the daytime. She 
thinks the stillness of night conducive to good 
writing. Current Literature. 


=It is reported that there have been more 
than four thousand visitors to Carlyle’s house, 
in Chelsea, since it was turned into a Carlyle 
museum less than a year ago. The Critic.. 


=‘'The Reason Why,” a story of fact 
and fiction, by Ernest E. Russell, editor of 
Public Opinion, will shortly be published. It 
is distinctly a ‘‘ purpose’’ novel, and decid- 
edly radical. 
=Chapman and Hall will publish immedi- 
ately ‘‘ Egypt Under the British,’’ by Mr. H. 
F. Wood, who undertakes to deal mainly with 
the personal aspect of the situation. 
London Academy. 
=Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish at once 
‘*Frivola,’’ a volume of essays by the Rev. 
Dr. A. Jessopp, including his experience with 
a ghost in Lord Orford’s library, and his con- 
fession of the books that have influenced him. 
London Academy. 


=Mr. David Nutt will publish immediately 
‘‘"The Sword of Moses,’’ an ancient book of 
magic, from a unique Hebrew MS. copied in 
the thirteenth century, and now edited for the 
first time by the Rev. Dr. Gaster, with intro- 
duction, translation, index of mystical names, 
and fac simile. London Academy. 
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=A forthcoming novelette by an American 
author is to bear the title of ‘‘ One of the Vis- 
conti.’’ Itis a story of Italy, and the writer 
is Mrs. Eva Wilder (McGlasson) Broadhead. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

=Some one asked Max Nordau to define 
the difference between genius and insanity. 
‘‘Well,’’ said the author of ‘‘Degeneration,’’ 
‘‘the lunatic is, at least, sure of his board and 
clothes.’’ Current Literature. 


=Col. T. W. Higginson has presented to 
the Boston Public Library his unique collec- 
tion of books relating to the history of wom- 
en, comprising about one thousand volumes. 
The books are in a variety of languages. 
Current Literature. 
=Andrew Lang was asked recently to an- 
swer the question as to what ‘‘hymns had 
helped him most.’’ He wrote in reply that 
he had derived most benefit from the Homeric 
hymns, especially those to Demeter and Aph- 
rodite. Current Literature. 
=D.C. Heath and Co. announce for im- 
mediate publication a chart showing ‘‘ The 
Descent of England’s Sovereigns, which sets 
forth with admirable clearness the relations 
between the various royal houses of Great 
Britain. It is neat and compact, and with one 
folding may be put into any book of history. 


=Lewis Carroll, the author of ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland,’’ lives in Oxford, and is a deacon 
of Christ Cathedral. He stammers, and that 
is why he never became a clergyman. His 
real name is Dodgson, and his chambers in 
Tom Quad are said to be the finest in Oxford. 
Current Literature. 


=The third volume in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
series of ‘‘ Little Novels ’’ will be ‘‘ The Prob- 
lem of Prejudice,’’ by Mrs. Vere Campbell, 
author of ‘‘ The Shibboleth.’’ The situation 
is that of an unhappy wife, with a lover whom 
she repulses, though she reciprocates his 
affection. London Academy. 

=Dr. F. J. Furnival, who is an eminent 
authority on the English language and the 
literature of the Elizabethan period, says that 
Shakespeare’s name was pronounced ‘‘Shah- 
kspair’’ by his contemporaries, the ‘‘a’’ hav- 
ing the sound of ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘father,’’ and the 
‘‘eare’’ sounding as ‘‘air.’’ N. Y. World. 


=A new book by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Growth of the Soul,’’ being a sequel 
to his ‘‘ Esoteric Buddhism,’’ will be issued 
immediately by the Theosophical Publishing 
Society. It embodies the author’s researches 
in spiritual science during the last thirteen 
years, and conveys a comprehensive statement 
of the conditions under which human con- 
sciousness may be unfolded on the higher 
planes of Nature. London Academy. 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


E. D. M.— 

1. We are unable to give you Olive Schreiner’s ad- 
dress, but no doubt any communication sent in care 
of her publishers, Roberts; Bros., No. 3 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass., would reach her. 

2. ‘*Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Laws and 
Usage,’’ by Harriet R. Shattuck, is obtainable at 
Wanamaker’s. 

S. G. R., L. M. and The Jndependent of New York, 
in answer toA.J.L.in July Book NEws give Rev. John 
Pierpont as author of poem ‘“‘ Passing Away,’’ begin- 
ning ‘‘ Was it the chime of a tiny bell.”’ 

E. C. C. writes that G. T. omitted the last verse of 
the poem beginning ‘‘ John and Peter and Robert and 
Paul.’’ It is as follows: 

‘* Out in that region of infinite light, 

Where the soul of the black man is as pure as the 
white ; 

Out where the spirit, thro’ sorrows made wise, 

No longer stoops to deceptions and lies, 

Who shall determine what shall befall, 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul ? 

John may in wisdom and goodness increase ; 

Peter there find infinite peace ; 

Robert learn that the truths of the Lord 

Are more in the spirit and less in the word ; 

And Paul there find a holier birth 

Than the passions of men had allowed him on earth. 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul, 

God in his wisdom created them all.”’ 


R. G. would like to know the author of the lines: 
‘*T expect to pass through this world but once, any 
glad thing therefore that I can do,”’ etc. 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, the gifted au- 
thoress of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ ‘‘ Dred’’ and other 
works of world-wide reputation, died at her home, 
No. 73 Forest Street, Hartford, Conn., July 1st. 

Mrs. Harriet Elizabeth Beecher Stowe was the 
daughter of the late Lyman Beecher, and sister of 
the late Henry Ward Beecher, and was born at Litch- 
field, Conn., June 14, 1811. She was associated with 
her sister Catherine in the labors of a school at Hart- 
ford in 1827, afterwards removed (1832) to Walnut 
Hill, near Cincinnati, and was married in 1836 to the 
Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D. 

Mrs. Stowe wrote several tales and sketches, which 
were afterwards collected under the title of ‘‘The May 
Flower,’’ 1849. In 1851-52 she contributed to the 
National Era, an anti-slavery paper published in 
Washington, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ as a serial. This 
was published in book form in 1852, and met with 
great success ; nearly 500,000 copies were sold in the 
United States within five years of its publication, and 
in Great Britain also its sale. was. enormous. It has 
been translated into more than twenty languages, in- 
cluding Welsh, Russian, Armenian, Arabic, Chinese 
and Japanese; there were fourteen’ different German 
and four different French versions ; and it was drama- 
tized in various forms. 

Mrs. Stowe subsequently published ‘‘A Peep Into 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin for Children,” 1853 ; ‘‘A Key to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ giving the original facts and 
statements on which that work. was based, 1853, and 
‘The Christian Slave,’’ a drama, founded upon 
‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ 1855. 

She visited Europe in 1853, and in the following 
year published ‘‘ Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands.’’ 
A little work, entitled ‘‘ Geography for My Children,’ 
was published in 1855, and the next year appeared 
her second anti-slavery novel, ‘‘ Dred; a Tale of the 
Dismal Swamp,”’ republished in 1859 under the title 
of ‘‘ Nina Gordon.”’ 
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In subsequent works Mrs. Stowe delineated the 
domestic life of New England of fifty or a hundred 
years ago. These include ‘‘ Our Charley and What to 
Do With Him,’’ 1858; ‘‘The Minister’s Wooing,”’ 
1859; ‘‘ The Pearl of Orr’s Island,’’ 1862; ‘‘ Agnes of 
Sorrento,’’ 1863; ‘‘ Reply on Behalf of the Women 
of America to the Christian Address of Many Thous- 
and Women of Great Britain,’’ 1863; ‘‘The Ravages 
of a Carpet,’’ 1864; ‘‘ House and Home Papers,’’ 
1864; ‘‘ Religious Poems,’’ 1865 ; ‘‘ Stories AboutOur 
Dogs,’’ 1865 ; ‘‘ Little Foxes,’’ 1865; ‘‘Queer Little 
People,”’ '1867; ‘‘Daisy’s First Winter, and other 
Stories,’’ 1867 ; ‘‘ The Chimney Corner,’’ 1868 ; ‘‘ Men 
of Our Times; or, Leading Patriots of the Day,’’ 
1868 ; ‘‘ Old-town Folks,’’ 1869; ‘‘ Little Pussy Wil- 
low,’’ 1870; ‘‘ Pink and White Tyranny,”’ 1871 ; ‘‘ Sam 
Lawson’s Fireside Stories,’’ 1871 ; ‘‘ My Wife and I,”’ 
1872; ‘‘ Palmetto Leaves,’’ 1873; ‘‘Betty’s Bright 
Idea, and other Tales,’’ 1875; ‘‘ We and Our Neigh- 
bors,’’ 1875; ‘‘ Footsteps of the Master,’’ 1876; 
‘‘Bible Heroines,’’ 1878; ‘‘Poganuc People; their 
Loves and their Lives,’’ 1878; ‘‘A Dog’s Mission,’’ 
1881; and, with her sister Catherine, ‘‘ The American 
Woman’s Home,’’ 1869. A selection from her writ- 
ings, entitled ‘‘ Golden Fruit in Silver Baskets,’’ was 
issued in 1859. In September, 1869, Mrs. Stowe 
contributed to the Atlantic Monthly and to Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine an article entitled ‘‘The True Story 
of Lady Byron’s Life.’’ This article evoked a storm 
of indignant literary criticism, which was by no 
means allayed by the publication in 1870 of her work 
entitled ‘‘ Lady Byron Vindicated.’’ 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


The death of Harriet Beecher Stowe is but the 
formal relinquishment of a brilliant and useful life 
which was long ago closed to the world. Her place 
in literature was fixed and her duty to humanity per- 
formed in the generation which has passed. But the 
memory of her work survives, and will live on as long 
as the mind recalls that slavery was once ‘an institu- 
tion that thrived in this free land. Mrs. Stowe has 

iven to the world many brilliant thoughts in the 

rge amount of literature which her pen produced, 
“as this work is still read and :remembered; but for 
all this, her fame must rest chiefly upon ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ the novel which accurately described 
the conditions of slavery in the South, fanning witha 
flame the abolition enthusiasm of the North, and per- 
haps doing more to bring about the fall of the de- 
tested institution than the individual effort of any 
other person on the continent. ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ’’ earned for Mrs. Stowe ‘the homage of the 
world, and though for several years past she has lived 
in retirement, her great intellect clouded by advanc- 
ing years, her death at the age of eighty-four is a loss 

which will be deeply mourned by all. 
Philadelphia North American. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, the artist and author, 
died at his summer home, at Washington, Conn., 
July 16. 

Mr. Gibson was. born at Sandy Hook, Conn., Octo- 
ber 5, 1850. The most vivid recollections of his boy- 
hood are associated with ‘‘The Gunnery,’’ a noted 
Fairfield County school, where he paid off scores to 
his tormentors, the older boys, by drawing caricatures 
of them. Mr. Gunn, the head teacher, turned off 
complaints of the caricatures by declaring them 
‘‘capital likenesses.’’ Many years afterward, when 
the sting of early conflict had been forgotten, the 
pupils of Mr. Gibson’s time joined in the publication 
of a memorial of Mr. Gunn, entitled ‘‘ Master of the 
Gunnery,’’ which Mr. Gibson illustrated and edited. 

After his Connecticut schooling, Mr. Gibson at- 
tended the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. Having 
decided to devote himself to art as an illustrator, he 
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became a specialist in botanical drawing for the 
American Agriculturist and The Hearth and Home. 
He drew natural history subjects for the American 
Cyclopedia and furnished illustrations for magazine 
articles. He obtained a foothold with the Harpers 
by an illustrated article on ‘‘ Birds of Plumage.”’ 
Thereafter he was a frequent and valued contributor to 
Harper’s Magazine. His literary composition was as 
carefully prepared as were his sketches, which, in 
natural history and botany, were drawn with micro- 
scopic fidelity. He published several volumes, in- 
cluding ‘‘A Winter Idyl,” ‘‘Springtime,” ‘ The 
Heart of the White Mountains,’’ ‘‘ Pictorial Edition 
of Longfellow,’’ ‘‘In Berkshire, with the Wild Flow- 
ers,’’ written by Dora and Elaine Goodale ; ‘‘ Camp 
Life in the Woods ”’ and the ‘‘ Tricks of Trapping and 
Trap Making,’’ ‘‘Complete American Trapper,’’ 
‘‘ Highways and By-Ways; or, Saunterings in New- 
England,’ ‘‘Sharp Eyes, a Rambler’s Calendar of 
Fifty-two Weeks Among Insects, Birds and Flowers ’’; 
‘“‘ Happy Hunting Grounds: a Tribute to the Woods 
and Fields,’’ and ‘‘ Our Edible Mushrooms,”’ his last 
book. He became a water color exhibitor in 1872, 
and joined the Water Color Society in 1885. He was 
also a member of the Authors’ Club and of the Art 
Union. His ‘‘ Autumn Study”’’ was exhibited at the 
London Water Color Exhibition in 1873, and in Edin- 
burgh the same year. In recent years much of his 
time was given to lecturing on Orchids. He had a 
studio in Brooklyn, where he resided. His family 
consisted of his wife and two children. NV. Y. Zimes. 


EDMOND LOUIS ANTOINE DE GONCOURT, the distin- 
guished writer, died July 16th, at the residence of Al- 
phonse Daudet, at Champrosay, Department of Seine- 
et-Oise. 

M. de Goncourt was born at Nancy, May 26, 1822, 
and became one of the best-known French writers, 
being the author, in conjunction with his brother, 
Jules, who died at Auteuil in 1870, of a very large 
number of works, including art criticisms, historical 
studies, romances, theatrical histories, etc. Among 
the works of the brother many be mentioned ‘‘ The 
Mysteries of the Theatre,’ ‘‘ History of the French 
Society During the Revolution and Under the Direct- 
ory,’’ ‘‘ The Revolution in Morals,’’ ‘‘ The Actresses,’ 
‘‘Intimate Portraits of the Eighteenth Century,”’ 
‘* History of Marie Antoinette,’’ ‘‘ The Mistresses of 
Louis XV.”’ and ‘‘ Art in the Eighteenth Century.”’ 

In addition to their purely literary work they were 
the authors of ‘‘ Henriette Marechal,’’ a drama in 
three acts, which was produced at the Théatre Fran- 
cais in December, 1865, and which provoked tumultu- 
ous protestations of disapproval by its audacious exag- 
geration. After the death of Jules de Goncourt the 
brother published many individual works. 

N. Y. Times. 


=‘‘Familiar Trees and their Leaves’’ is 
the title of a beautifully illustrated book to be 
published by D. Appleton & Co., which will 
be of value to every one in the summer months. 
The author, Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews, de- 
scribes over two hundred varieties of trees in 
clear and simple language. The drawings, 
taken directly from Nature, preserve the life 
and character of every leaf with perfect accu- 
racy. All types are presented, whether com- 
mon or exceptional, and full explanations are 
given. ‘The book is characterized by a careful 
avoidance of technical terms, and an indepen- 
dent principle. of observation only at times 
correspondent with that of the botanist. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old 
books, with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, 
and current prices. 
Metaphysical. 

Religion. 

History. 

Biography and Reminiscences. 
Travel and Description. 
Guide Books. 

Political and Social Economy. 
Political and Social Science. 
Currency. 

Science. 

Palmistry. 

Medicine. 

Botany. 


Natural History. 
Useful and Fine Arts. 
Music. 

Educational. 

Essays. 

Lectures and Addresses. 
Selections. 
Literature. 
Shakespeare. 

Drama. 

Poetry. 

Boys and Girls. 
Fiction. 
METAPHYSICAL. 


History of Philosophy. By Alfred Weber. Author- 
ized Translation by Frank Thilly, A. M., Ph. D. 
From the Fifth French edition. 630 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.44. 

For the student of the development of thought 
Professor Thilly pronounces this book most admirably 
adapted. It reproduces the essential thoughts of the 
great masters of philosophy in language free from 
obscurities and technicalities. It marks well the 
path by which, in spite of errors and contradictions, 
human thought leads slowly but surely to truth Dr. 
Thilly has prepared and appended to the book, a 
bibliography of the principal American, English, 
German, French and Italian works upon philosophy 
and its related studies. Philadelphia Ledger. 


RELIGION. 


Babylonian Talmud. English Translation. Original 
Text edited, formulated and _——- by 
Michael L. Rodkinson. Revised and corrected 
by the Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise. Volume I. 
Tract Sabbath. New Edition with Two Portraits. 
187 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.42. 

The Talmud, that storehouse of rubinical Corning, 
is beyond the reach of most readers of either Hebrew 
or English. It has for over twelve hundred years 
baffled the attempts of scholars to give it adequate 
translation, and now that its meshes are to be unrav- 
eled and the work made accessible to all, is a fact 
worthy of note. The work is to be issued in quarterly 

arts and it will be some three or four years in issuing. 

he first part ‘‘Tract Sabbath,’’ deals with many 
things one must not do upon the Sabbath or which 
may be done in certain ways without imcurring guilt. 

How any one man could remember these perplexing 

details is inconceivable, indeed no one could. 

Hartford Post. 

Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. By Sylvester Joseph 
Hunter. VolumelIlII. 495 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.20: by mail, $1.32. 

This volume written by a Jesuit professor of erudi- 
tion deals with grace, justification, the Sacraments, 
including Orders and Eschatology. The current Italian 
ultramontane, post Tridentine Catholic view is pre- 
sented. The work is rather a student’s manual than 
an authoritative treatise by a doctor of eminence. 


Popular Amusements and the Christian Life, By Rev. 
Perry Wayland Sinks. 176 pp. 12mo, 57 cents ; 
by mail, 65 cents. 

Five addresses upon dancing, card playing, the 
theatre and similar subjects are gathered in this book. 
There is no denunciation or declamation in the ad- 
dresses, but a calm and Christian consideration of the 
character, influence and tendency of the amusements 
selected, and a careful application pf the truth to the 
individual conscience. N. ¥. Observer. 
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Social Meanings of Religious Experiences. By George D. 
Herron, author of ‘‘ A Plea for the Gospel,’’ etc. 
237 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents; pa- 
per, 30 cents ; by mail, 36 cents. 

As the Professor of Applied Christianity in Iowa 
College, it is to be expected that Dr. Herron should 
utter some startling truths in the application of the 
tests of Christian doctrine to the Christian’s daily 
work and ways. He indeed attacks without fear or 
favor the conservative and lethargic theologies under 
whatever name they are known, and as a result he has 
expanded the social idea in the church, and developed 
in it one of the most potent factors, the social ele- 
ment. The six lectures in this book take as types 
Abraham, Jacob, Elijah, Peter and Paul. ‘‘ The train- 
ing through which they went, the mistakes they 
made, the successes they achieved are interpreted to 
throw light on our modern and more complicated 
conditions. ”’ Philadelphia Ledger. 


Studies of the Man Christ Jesus. By Robert E. Speer, 
author of ‘‘ Studies in the Gospel of Luke,”’ ete. 
249 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

The purpose of ‘‘ Studies of the Man Christ Jesus ** 
is to examine the character of Christ with twofold 
reference, first to its testimony to His divinity, and 
second to its revelation of what God nfeans each 
disciple of Christ to be. It is not a life of Christ; it 
is a study of Christ Himself. 


The Glorious Lord. By Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A. 
author of ‘‘Christian Living,’’ etc. 142 pp. 
16mo, 38 cents ; by mail, 44 cents. 

A tasteful exterior, belted with silver filigree, com- 
mends to the eye the successive issues of the new 
Christian Life series. The present number contains 
nearly a dozen juicy and palatable devotional homi- 
lies bearing on the cultivation of the inner life. The 
quality of the author’s work is too well known and toe 
highly appreciated to need more than the hint that 
his characteristic excellencies are abundantly mani- 
fest here. The Watchman. 


The Secret of Guidance. A companion volume te 
‘‘Light on Life’s Duties.”” By F. B. Meyer, 
author of ‘‘Christian Life’’ series, etc. he 
Colportage Library. 125 pp. I2mo, paper, I5 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

Discourses on the inner life of submission to the 
divine will as the secret of acquiring the sense af 
guidance. The line taken is ‘‘ practical,’’ dealing 
with various familiar methods of being good by var- 
ous observances. 


The Student’s Life of Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert, 
Ph. D.,D.D. 412 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.25; 
by mail, $1.38. 

A summary of the record of Jesus’ life written from 

a reverent and believing but critical standpoint. The 

records and their origin are first considered and ana- 

lyzed. Successive chapters unite in a methodical 
narrative, with copious references, the record of 

Christ’s life at each stage. The result is a most useful 

working handbook. 


HISTORY. 


An Ambassador of the Vanquished. Viscount Elie De 
Gontaut-Biron’s mission to Berlin, 1871-1877. 
From his diaries and memoranda. By the Duke 
de Broglie. Translated, with notes, by Albert D. 
Vandam, author of ‘‘An Englishman in Paris.” 
282 pp. S8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.43. 

See review. . 

King and Parliament (A. D. 1603-1714). By G. EL 
Wakeling, M. A. The Oxford Manuals of Eng- 
lish History. Edited by C. W. C. Oman, M. A., 
F. S.A. Illustrated. 135 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

‘‘ The object of the present series is to provide a set 

of historical manuals of a convenient size and at 2 
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moderate price. Each part is complete in itself, but 
as the volumes will be carefully fitted on to each 
other so that the whole form together a continuous 
history of England, it will be possible to use any two 
or more of them in successive years. This volume 
covers the period of adjustment between crown and 
commons. It is minutely indexed, has two maps and 
a pedigree table. Mr. Oman is not only an authority 
in history at Oxford, but has a gift of condensed per- 
spicuous narrative. 


i 
Recent Research in Bible Lands, Its Progress and Re- 
sults. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D.; 
Frederick John Bliss, Ph.D.; Professor Herman 
V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D.; Professor A. H. Sayce, 
D. D., LL.D., D.C. L. ; Professor Fritz Hommel, 
Ph.D.; William Hayes Ward, D. D., LL.D.; Pro- 
fessor J. P. Mahaffy, D. D., D. C. L.; Professor 
W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C. L. Edited by Her- 
man V. Hilprecht. With a Map and Illustrations. 
269 pp. I2mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.38. 
Eight articles which have appeared in the Sunday- 
School Times. All are by active workers, and ex- 
erts and give the last results of research in popular 
orm. The first, by Dr. J. F. McCurdy, sums the 
relation between ‘‘Oriental Research and the Bible.’’ 
The rest are, ‘‘The Mounds of Palestine,’’ by Frede- 
rick Jones Bliss; ‘‘Explorations in Babylonia,’’ by 
Professor Herman V. Hilprecht; ‘‘ Research in 
Egypt,’’ by Professor A. H. Sayce; ‘‘Discoveries and 
Researches in Arabia,’’ Professor Fritz Hommel ; 
“The Hittites,’? by William Hayes Ward ; ‘‘Early 
Greek Manuscripts from Egypt,’’ by Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy; ‘‘New Light on the Book of Acts,’”’ by 
Professor W. M. Ramsay. 
See review. 
Revolution and Counter-Revolution; or, Germany in 
1848, By Karl Marx. Edited by Eleanor Mar 
I2mo. 


Aveling. Social Science series. 148 pp. 

80 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 
All students of modern political history must be 
grateful to Mrs. Aveling for reprinting in the present 


volume of the publishers’ well-known “ Social 
Science’’ series the letters on Germany during the 
revolutionary struggles of 1848, which Karl Marx, 
then an exile jin England, contributed to the New 
York Tribuue. German politics to-day are not quite 
the same as they were fifty years ago, yet the points 
of contact and contrast between the two periods will 
be all the better understood after reading the wonder- 
fully lucid and statesman-like papers which are now 
for the first time for some fifty years given to the 
general reader. ondon Bookseller. 


Social Forces in German Literature. A Study in the 
History of Civilization. By Kuno Francke, Ph.D. 
577 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.21. 
See review. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Adoniram Judson Gordon. A Biography. With Let- 
ters and Illustrative Extracts drawn from unpub- 
lished or uncollected sermons and addresses. 
By his son, :Ernest B. Gordon. With a portrait. 

6 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

Toa very wide circle of readers, this will prove a 
volume of absorbing interest. In literary gifts the 
son is worthy of his sire, and with fine a a 
of his subject, he has faithfully performed a delicate 
and loving task. Through the clear lens of his mas- 
terly English there appear upon the screen the varied 
phases of a character as beautiful as \it is rare. The 
one fault of the work is that there is not enough of 
it. There is much in it that cannot fail to prove in- 
spiring to faith and helpful to higher living. Both by 
reason of its intrinsic and literary qualities, the book 
is one that, as the saying goes, reads itself if once 
the beginning is made. In this memorial the son 
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worthily perpetuates the noble character of one 
whose daily striving was to live near to the Divine 
pattern. The Watchman. 


George Fox. By Thomas Hodgkin, D. C. L., Leaders 
of Religion. Edited by H. C. Beeching, M. A. 
With a Portrait. 284 pp. Indexed, 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

George Fox’s story, as told here, is the work not 
only of a distinguished man of letters, but a scion of 
a Quaker family as old as Quakerism itself, whose in- 
timate knowledge of his subject is only on a par 
with the impartial treatment it receives from his pen. 
Fox’s career—his journeyings, preachings, imprison- 
ments, writings (hardly touched on here)—needs not 
to be recapitulated. In summing up his character, 
the author particularizes Fox’s courage, strength of 
purpose and absolute truthfulness, to which we ma 
add that truly human charity which covers a multi- 
tude of sins. London Bookseller. 


Henry W. Grady. The Editor, the Orator, the Man. By 
James W. Lee, author of ‘‘The Making of a 
Man,”’ etc. With a Portrait. 106 pp. 16mo, 
38 cents ; by mail, 46 cents. 

No man who lived and acted from 1870 to 1890 de- 
serves better to be remembered by the people of the 
American Union than Henry W. Grady. Born in 
1852 and dying at the close of 1889, he was only 
thirty-eight years old; but he lived long enough to 
make a contribution to the thought, outlook and well- 
being of his time which will not pass away. He was 
a child of a new time, and he saw the red streaks of a 
dawn which betokened the coming splendors of a 
better day for the human race. This book, by the 
author of the celebrated work ‘‘The Making of a 
Man,”’ is not a biography, but an interpretation. 
Grady is idealized and universalized, and thus the 
book becomes of perennial and world-wide interest. 
No one can read the book without an exalted sense of 
what is possible in man, and without a desire to fill 
out a place of a great life which may be capsulate in 
his own being. The Religious Telescope. 


Lucius Q. C. Lamar: His Life, Times and Speeches. 
By Edward Mayes, LL.D. Large 8vo. 820 pp. 
$5.00 postpaid. 

See review. 

The Diary of a “Peculiar” Girl, By George A. Wood- 
ward. 130 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

A young girl, living in Boston, begins a diary in her 
twentieth year. The record is an everyday one of 
home life, of admirers and flirtations, and of charac- 
ter sketches of her friends. She has sorrows, too, 
which change and elevate her character. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


A Parisian in America. By S. C. de Soissons, author 
of ‘‘ Boston Artists.’’ 259 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

The author has embodied in nervous and somewhat 
exclamatory English his impressions of American 
life, letters and manners. On most every page of the 
book lie the marks of the Latin habit of mind. There 
is no median line for S. C. de Soissons ; for his en- 
thusiasms are occasionally riotous and his critical 
observations sometimes intemperate. The volume 
is, however, on the whole, exceptionally appreciative 
of our democratic institutions, and the people (especi- 
ally the fair sex) seem to have pleased the confident 
and courtly Parisian. This slender work is not, and 
does not pretend to be, a serious contribution to the 
expanding literature on the subject; it is not philo- 
sophical, thorough and authoritative, in the sense of 
Professor Brice’s volumes. But, within its measure, 
the book justifies reading. The style is graphic, and 
the contents of the volume, to speak after the manner 
of the metaphysician, is not open to the fatal charge 
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of dulness. Its sparkling pages catch the eye at 
once, and the severest strictures of the author fail to 
ruffie the good humor of the reader. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


A Voyage to Viking-Land. By Thomas, Sedgwick 
Steele, author of ‘‘Canoe and Camera,’’ etc. 
Eighty-nine illustrations, also map of Norway 
and Spitzbergen. 194 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.64. 

See review. 

Bar Harbor. By F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated by 
C. S. Reinhart. American Summer Resorts. 
59 pp. I2mo, 57 cents ; by mail, 64 cents. 

A commonplace account of this watering place, its 
scenery, society and characteristics. The illustra- 
tions by Mr. C. S. Reinhart are reproduced in half- 
tone and are conventional. 


Climbs in the New Zealand Alps. Being an Account of 
Travel and Discovery. By E. A. Fitzgerald, F. R. 
G. S., and with contributions by Sir Martin Con- 
way, Professor T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
C. L. Barrow, F. R.G.S., F.Z.S. With many 
illustrations from original drawings by Joseph 
Pennell, H. G. Willink, A. D. McCormick. 
Photographs by the author, together with a 
new map. 363pp. Indexed. Quarto, $6.75; by 
mail, $7.15. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is too modest to claim that his book 
is more than a narrative of Alpine climbing ; as such 
it contains much of interest. The book has been 
brought out regardless of expense, in all the pomp 
and circumstance of thick paper, large type, and an 
abundance of beautiful illustrations. Though it cov- 


ers only 350 pages it is far too heavy to hold comfort- 
ably in the hands, which is to be regretted, as it is 
just the sort of book one would like to read at his 


ease. Mr. Fitzgerald was fortunate enough to have as 
his companion that prince of Swiss guides Zurbriggen 
who accompanied Sir Martin Conway to the Kara- 
koram. With his aid, in a comparatively short time, 
Mr. Fitzgerald climbed several considerable ee 
the most notable being Mount Sefton, which, though 
only 10,350 feet high, is so beset with difficulties that 
Mr. Fitzgerald narrowly escaped with his life. Diffi- 
culties also faced the climbers in their successful 
attempts on Mounts Sealy, Tasman, Haidinger, and 
the Silberhorn. The rotten condition of the rocks, 
the configuration of the mountains, the vast system 
of glaciation by which they are surrounded render 
these New Zealand peaks as difficult to attack as 
others elsewhere of a much greater height. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s narrative of the ascent of Mount Sefton is 
particularly well told—clear, graphic, and sometimes 
thrilling. In some respects the most interesting part 
of the volume is*that describing the journey along 
the Copland River pass and back by the great series 
of glaciers reached from the west coast by the Fox 
River. The story of the scramble down the Copland 
Valley is really amusing ; and, indeed, the numerous 
mishaps to which the climbers were subjected are 
likely to be entertaining to the reader, though the 
repetition of details is somewhat tedious. Altogether 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s narrative proves him to be a capable 
mountaineer. London Times. 


New Wheels in Old Ruts, A Pilgrimage to Canterbury 
via the Ancient Pilgrim’s Way. By Henry Parr. 
With pen and ink sketches by F. W. R. 
Adams. 197pp. Appendixed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. : 

There is a decided suggestion of Mark Twain in 
this amusing volume. Here and there the humor is 
rather forced, as is so often the case with humor, when 
every second writer considers that his first duty is to 
be facetious, even if he should be puerileand tedious. 
Many of our latter-day ‘‘funny men’’ joke as the 
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candid Scot observed of himself ‘‘ with great deefi- 
culty,’’ and are therefore very sad dogs indeed. Mr. 
Parr takes liberties with grammar and his taste is not 
always impeccable ; but on the whole he has the root 
of the matter in him. Next time he ventures into 
print, the blossom may be richer, or perhaps we 
should say the fruit mellower. Meantime his ‘“ Pil- 
grimage ’’ may be heartily recommended to such as 
relish reading of the lightest kind. The illustrations 
are numerous and often genuinely humorous. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


Pleasant Memories of Foreign Travel. By S. M. Burn- 
ham, author of ‘‘ The History and Uses of Lime- 
stones and Marbles,’’ etc. Illustrated. 240 pp. 
8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2.58. 

See review. 

The Coasts of Devon and Lundy Island. Their Towns, 
Villages, Scenery, Antiquities and Legends. By 
John Lloyd Warden Page, author of ‘‘ An Explo- 
ration of Dartmoor and its Antiquities,’’ etc. 
With map and illustrations. 444 pp. Indexed. 
I12mo, $2.40; by mail, $2.61. 

Mr. Page has evidently made more than one excur- 
sion to Lundy Island but the late Mr. J. R. Chanter’s 
little book is acknowledged as the source of many 
of the details given, and the author’s personal 
acquaintance appears to be very superficial. The 
two pages from ‘‘ Westward Ho!” describing the 
loss of the Spanish galleon on the Shutter, might 
well have been omitted, for they have been done 
to death; while as for ‘‘old Ponto,’’ who is spoken 
of as the patriarchal seal of the well-known cave, 
there is probably a dynasty of Pontos, as there 
was of Pharaohs ; for the representative in the mid- 
dle of this century was even then very old, and bore 
the ancient scar of a boathook. We agree with Mr. 
Page as to the desirability of making Lundy Island a 
harbor of refuge, if possible, while the question of 
fortifying it is worthy of consideration. The second 
portion of the book deals with the south coast of 
Devon, and the entire volume is well illustrated from 
sketches by the author and Mr. A. Ansted. 

London Atheneum. 


The Downfall of Prem; A Diary of Life with the 
native Levy in Ashanti, 1895-96. By Major R.S. 
S. Baden-Powell. With a Chapter on the Political 
and Commercial position of Ashanti. By Sir 
George Baden-Powell, K. C. M. G., M. P. Illus- 
trated. I99 pp. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.76. 
‘* The book does not purport to be a full and detailed 
history of the operations—my position with the 
native levy being at a usual distance of several days’ 
march from the central direction of affairs, precludes 
the accuracy and personal knowledge necessafy for 
such a task, and I should hope that there will be many 
historians far better qualified to produce the neces- 
sary history.”’ The belittling in the preface is charac- 
teristic of the author who writes of his adventures in 
wild-boar hunting as ‘‘ Pigsticking,’’ ‘but, all the same, 
he gives a history of the ‘‘ Downfall'of Prempeh”’ so 
comprehensive and exhaustive that his modest hope 
as to the writing of a better one is quite superfluous. 
So far from confining himself to his own personal ex- 
periences with the native levy, he devotes his first 
chapter to a review of the African situation, the posi- 
tion occupied by the English on the Gold Coast, and 
the reasons which induced the Government to under- 
take the Ashantee expedition. The account of this 
work given by Major Baden-Powell is graphic, and 
plainly intelligible. He tells his story with sincere 
regret that there was no fighting to be done, and no 
glorious exploits to record, but he also shows that the 
expedition against Ashantee could not have been 
more perfectly successful if every step of the march 
had been contested at the point of the bayonet. The 
time having arrived when England could take Ashan- 
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tee without exciting active opposition from France, 
the expedition was sent out in such force that resist- 
ance was hopeless. The Ashantees surrendered with- 
out striking a blow, and the kingdom was duly an- 
nexed to the British Empire in Africa. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Great Rift Valley. Being the narrative of a 
journey to Mount Kenya and Lake Baringo. 
With some account of the geology, natural his- 
tory, anthropology and future prospects of British 
East Africa. By J. W. Gregory, D.S.C., F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., F. Z.S. With maps and illustrations. 
422 Indexed. 8vo, $600; by mail, $6.26. 

The brilliant record of a brilliant trip in British East 

Africa to Mount Kenia, with an appendix discussing 

the geology, anthropology and zoology of the region. 

As remarkable a book of travel as has recently ap- 

peared. 

See With New Books. 


The Scenery of Switzerland and the Causes to Which it is 
Due. By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., F.R.S.,D.C.L., LL.D. With a map and 
illustrations. 371 pp. With an appendix. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

The playground of England is Switzerland. There 
are extant plenty of works treating of physical geog- 
raphy, and particularly of that of Switzerland, but 
they appeal to specialists, not to the general reader. 
There is no book which the traveler in Switzerland 
could carry with him and use so advantageously. Sir 
John begged Tyndall to write just such,a book, but he 
had too much todo. Then Tyndall died, and thus on 
Sir John devolved the task of writing the volume 
under notice. The scenery of Switzerland cannot be 
discussed without reference to by-gone times. Like 
all studies of this character, the subject is one fraught 
with difficulties. Exact places which might furnish 
information are in a measure inaccessible. What we 
do know is that mother earth has gone through many 
throes in her travail, and that the rocks ‘‘ have been 
bent, folded, reversed, fractured, crushed, ground, 
and so completely metamorphosed ’”’ that character- 
istics have been entirely changed, sometimes ‘‘ be- 
yond recognition.’’ Very interesting is Sir John 
Lubbock’s description of the changes which have 
taken place in Switzerland, his story of the day when 
Switzerland was an ocean and of the time when Mont 
Blanc was 12,000 feet higher than it is now. From 
the point of view of the history of our planet, its 
surface -has been in a continual state of flux and 
change. Sir John Lubbock has the gift of clearness 
of expression, and his volume is a valuable addition 
to physical geography. With the many engravings 
introduced, a subject which to many would seem 
difficult and complex becomes perfectly understand- 
able. N. Y. Times. 


The Thlinkets of Southeastern Alaska. By Frances 
Knapp and Rheta Louise Childe. Illustrated. 
197 pp. 16mo,, $1.20; by mail, $1.29. 

The Indians of Alaska are carefully and minutely 
described by one who has lived among them, but 
written without much comparative knowledge of 
savage or Indian life elsewhere. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


Appleton’s General Guide to the United States and Canada. 
Illustrated. With railway maps, plans of cities, 
special itineraries and table of railway and steam- 
boat fares. Revised each year to date of issue. 
600 pp. Indexed. 12mo, leather, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.06. 

This guide is revised every year and covers the 
entire country with ‘‘routes.’’ In the present edition 
new routes are added, itineraries furnished for each 
city and old illustrations replaced by new. 
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Appleton’s General Guide to the United States and Canada, 
Illustrated. With railway maps, plans of cities, 
special itineraries and table of railway and steam- 
boat fares. In two parts. Part I. New England 
and Middle States and Canada. Part II. Western 
and Southern States. Revised each year to date 
of issue. 300,594pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents, 
each, by mail, $1.00. 


London Street Names, Their Origin, Signification and 
Historic Value. With divers notes and observa- 
tions. By F.H. Habben, B.A. 264 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Often in the course of a ramble through London’s 
wilderness of streets one comes across a thoroughfare 
with a name which sets one thinking, and in such 
cases one of the first questions to occur is ‘‘ What is 
the origin of the name?’’ Take any street, such as 
Threadneedle Street, and ask the ordinary man about 
it, and the chances are that he would be forced to own 
his ignorance. Lead him to Wardrobe Place, Carter 
Lane and to dozens of other courts, alleys and lanes, 
and he will probably be unable to enlighten you as to 
the history of their nomenclature. Mr. Habben’s 
book will be of interest to every Londoner and to 
everyone who cares to inquire into the origin, signi- 
fication and historic value of London street names, 
for the volume is a handy and well-arranged work, 
the streets being in alphabetical order, and the requi- 
site information being conveyed in each case in a few 
well-chosen sentences. London Publishers’ Circular. 
The Illustrated Guide of St. Louis, A new and Com- 

plete Guide to the City. Profuse'y Illustrated. 
Special first edition. 124 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 
cents, postpaid. 


This ‘‘ guide’’ has a map and street directory. The 
account of objects in the city is of very little value. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


Workers on Their Industries, Edited with an Introduc- 
tion. By Frank W. Galton. 239 pp. 1I2mo, 
80 cents ; by mail, 90 cents. 

Contains fourteen lectures delivered at South Place 
Institute in 1893-4. Secretaries of unions, etc., in 
the trades delivered lectures in this course on dress- 
makers and tailoresses, workers in precious metals, 
ship-building, corn-milling, engineering, coal-mak- 
ing, book-binding, agriculture, bricklaying and pot- 
tery. Lectures were also delivered by similar ex- 
perts on the need of technical education, of organi- 
zation among women and the need of labor repre- 
sentation. The English aspect only is presented. 


’ 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


America and Europe. A Study of International Rela- 
tions. I. The United States and Great Britain. 
By David A. Wells. II. The Monroe Doctrine. 
By Edward J. Phelps. III. Arbritation in Inter- 
national Disputes. By Carl Schurz. Questions 
of the Day Series. 128 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents. 

This volume embraces three excellent presenta- 
tions of the subject in question by eminent men, 
whose names alone are guarantees of fair-minded and 
temperate judgment. A knowledge of the other side 
of a question is frequently as educative as the exclu- 
sive study of one’s own opinion. Hence, this little 
book will have its value to those who differ from its 
views upon our foreign policy, as well as to those 
who endorse these views. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. Translated by S. W- 
Dyde, M. A., D. Sc. 365 pp. Indexed. 12mo0, 
$1.71; by mail, $1.88. 

This discussion of the rights and wrongs of human 
relations while in a measure laid on the foundation 
prepared by Karb and Rousseau synthesizes the prev- 
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alent difference between law and politics and sug- 

gests a two-fold principle for natural right in the in- 

dividual and the world-spirit. ‘‘ Perhapsin the Phil- 
osophy of Right, the average philosophical worker 
comes more quickly to understand something of 

Hegel than in his other writings.’’ 

The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three Papers 
on Gain-Sharing. The Premium Plan. A Piece 
Rate System. By Henry R. Towne; F. A. Halsey, 
F. W. Taylor. Economic Studies. Vol. I. 129 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 

Three papers devoted to one subject in various 

hases. The first ‘‘Gain-sharing’’ by Mr. Henry R. 
owne, discusses various modes of dividing profits 
with an account of the Joleand Town plan. The 
second, ‘‘ Premium Plan’’ by Mr. F. A. Halsey, de- 
scribes a method of dividing the profit due to in- 
creased efficiency, with labor. The third, ‘‘ A Piece 

Rate System’’ by Mr. F. W. Taylor, narrates the 

success of a plan at the Midvale Iron Works for pay- 

ing high for great efficiency thus giving labor high 
wages and capital a great saving in time. 
MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

Building Construction and Superintendence. By F. E. 
Kidder, C.E., Ph. D., author of ‘‘ The Architects’ 
and Builders’ Pocket Book.’’ Part I. Masons’ 
Work. 250 illustrations. 409 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 

$3.20; by mail, $3.50. 

Intended to present ‘‘to the student architect and 
builder, a text-book and guide to the materials used 
in architectural masonry and the most approved 
method of doing the various kinds of work and inci- 
dentally to point out some of the ways in which such 
work should not be done and the too frequent 
methods of slighting the work.’’ The successive 
chapters take up foundations, footings, foundation 
walls, limes, cement and mortars, building-stones, cut- 
stone, brick, terra-cotta, fire-proofing, iron and steel 
supports, skeleton construction, lathing and plaster- 
ing, concrete building, specifications, tables of 
weight, crushing strength, chemical composition, etc. 
The work is based on Eastern and Western practice. 
It is descriptive in character and in general formulz 
and rules are omitted, being fully presented in the 
authors’ ‘‘ Pocket Book.’’ 


CURRENCY. 

Gold or Silver? A Political Economy Monometallism, 
Bimetallism, etc., Defined and Explained, statis- 
tics from which to judge causes and effects. By 
Marcus A, Miller. With pen pictures of the 
times. Neeley’s Popular Library. 207 pp. 12mo, 
20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

A plea for the gold standard, written in a cursory 
method, with parables, pictures and _ illustrations 
scattered through its pages. The purpose is excel- 
lent but the treatment rather loose. 

International Bimetallism. By Francis A. Walker, Ph. 
D., LL. D., author of ‘Political Economy.” 
297 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

This book is the outcome of a course of lectures 
delivered at Harvard University and was prepared 
without reference to the impending political contest 
in the United States. The volume, however, will not 
only prove instructive with reference to the question 
which is destined to underlie that great struggle, but 
will also prove a most valuable work of reference, 
treating, as it does, of the precious metals from the 
earliest times down to the present day. 
Hartford Post. 
The Battle of the Standards, By James H. Teller. 

With an introduction by Henry M. Teller. The 
Ariel Library series. 142 pp. I2mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A plea for silver expressed with much sobriety and 

force, taking up first the objections to silver and then 
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the plea for goid. The book condenses Senator 
Teller’s arguments. 
SCIENCE. 

Something About X-Rays for Everybody. By Edward 
Trevert. Illustrated. 78 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 47 cents; paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

See review. 

PALMISTRY. 

Scientific and Intuitional Palmistry. By J. J. Spark, 
author of ‘‘ The Human Face Divine and How to 
Read It,’’ etc. Illustrated. 288 pp. and an Index. 
12mo, 80 cents ; by mail, 92 cents. 

Contains a careful and serious defense of palmistry, 

a description of the hand, lines, signs aan symbols. 

and advice to palmists. The book is written in as 

much sincerity as phrenological treatises which it 
resembles. 
MEDICINE. 

Practical Points in Nursing for Nurses and Private Practice. 
With an appendix containing rules for feeding 
the sick ; recipes for invalid foods and beverages ; 
weights and measures ; dose list ; and a full glos- 
sary of medical terms and nursing treatment. 
By Emily A. M. Stoney. Illustrated with seventy- 
three engravings in the text and nine colored and 
half-tone plates. 456 pp. Indexed. tI2mo, 


$1.75, postpaid. 


BOTANY. 

Familiar Trees and Their Leaves, Described and illus- 
trated by F. Schuyler Mathews, author of ‘‘ Fa- 
miliar Flowers of Field and Garden,’’ etc. With 
over two hundred drawings by the author, and 
an introduction by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell 
University. 320pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.49. 

“Familiar Trees and Their Leaves,’ is a pleasing 
and useful book that will be welcomed by the many 
ersons who are beginning to take a more intelligent 
interest in trees than has been usual among us hither- 
to. Itis nota scientific work, and yet it is based on 
scientific knowledge and system, as any popular work 
of the kind ought to be. It describes the most of 
our American trees, in rtp or classes, the descrip- 
tions being accompanied by really-excellent drawings. 
of their leaves and occasionally their flowers or fruit 
as well. There are over two hundred of these draw- 
ings and Mr. Mathews tells us all were made from 

nature and all but very few from fresh specimens. 
Philadelphia Times. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Animals at Work and Play: Their Activities and Emo- 
tions. By C.J. Cornish, author of “Life at the 
Zoo,’’ etc. With illustrations. 323 pp. I2mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

Mr. Cornish isa true ‘‘naturalist’’—a word, by the 
way, which in days of new ‘‘isms’’ is in some danger 
of being usurped by text-books of philosophy. He 
observes closely and with perseverance, and he re- 
cords accurately and intelligently, with much felicity 
of diction and an entire absence of scientific pedan- 
try. Full as his pages are of fresh matter about 
animals and birds, they serve also the useful Socratic 
purpose of showing us how little we still know about 
the habits of the strange multitudes who share the 
planet with man. 

Another subject touched with great acuteness by 
Mr. Cornish, but capable of further investigation, is 
the social life of animals, not so much the organized 
societies of beavers and ants as the tendency to gre- 
gariousness which, especially in the case of birds, 
differs so remarkably in different species. Mr. Cor- 
nish is never fanciful in his conclusions, and in his 
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interesting notes on the emotions of animals, he is 
conscious of the danger of attributing to them the 
feelings of human beings—a license which is excus- 
able in the case of poets, and of which painters have 
sometimes too freely availed themselves. It is some- 
what remarkable that in his speculations as to the 
sight of animals, the volume of evidence supplied 
by the doctrine of mimicry, which would undoubted- 
ly seem to modify the conclusion he arrives at, should 
be entirely ignored. In his account, too, of the cells 
of bees and their manufacture, Mr. Cornish does not 
seem to apply with certainty the generally accepted 
maxims of the evolutionist. The purpose of his 
book, however, is not to establish scientific conclu- 
sions. Its value is that it presents in a fascinating 
form a great deal of highly interesting and original 
information, and tends to encourage the study of phe- 
nomena which are within the reach of all who care 
to cultivate the habit of observation. London Times. 


“Every Bird.” A Guide to the Identification of the 
Birds of Woodland, Beach and Ocean. With one 
hundred and twenty-four line illustrations by the 
author, Reginald Heber Howe, Jr. 192pp. With 
an Appendix. 16mo, 80 cents; by mail, 89 
cents 

Mr. Howe is known toa large circle of readers as 
an excellent student of nature through his delightful 
papers in the Boston 7ranscript upon his rambles 
around the ‘“‘Hub.’’ His present work, therefore, 
needs no recommendation as to its thoroughness and 
its value to ornithologists. The identification of the 
birds that haunt the woods and beaches of New Eng- 
land is simplified by the line drawings of the head 
and foot. The order, family genus and species are 
given in the nomenclature adopted by the American 

Ornithologists’ Union. The date of arrival and de- 

parture, the plumage, song and haunts are briefly 

stated, and the manual is of a size convenient for the 
pocket. Students will find the volume invaluable. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Eyes. A Rambler’s Calendar of Fifty-two 
Weeks Among Insects, Birds and Flowers. By 
William Hamilton Gibson, author of ‘‘Strolls by 
Starlight and Sunshine,”’ etc. Illustrated by the 
author. 322 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $190; by mail, 
$2.07. 

Ouananiche and its Canadian Environment. B 
E. T. D. Chambers. Illustrated. 357 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 

A timely book for anglers is that by E. T. D. Cham- 
bers on ‘‘The Ouananiche.’’ The Ouananiche, or the 
so-called ‘‘land-locked salmon,’’ is one of the great- 
est game fishes in the world, if, indeed, it does not 
head the list. Mr. Chambers has collected in his 
book all that is known about the natural history and 
habits of the fish, the flies it will take, the method of 
fishing for it, and the best way to reach the pools. 
He has also addedia chapter on other fish to be caught 
in the waters where the Ouananiche are found. 
Among them is the celebrated sea trout of Canada, 
one of the gamest of the family, and one of the best 
to eat. To the fisherman this book is good all through, 
and while it is perhaps too technical in parts to in- 
terest those who have never thrown a fly, there are 
yet many passages in which they will delight. 

Philadelphia Press. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


The Academy Notes, 1896. With illustrations of the 
Principal Pictures at Burlington House. Edited 
by Henry Blackburn, author of ‘‘ The Art of Il- 
lustration,’’ etc. Henry Blackburn’s Art Hand- 
books. I50 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 

44 cents. 
Gives a complete catalogue of the 1928 works in the 
Royal Academy’s Exhibition, with notes after the im- 
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portant numbers, briefly describing them. Over 200 
are reproduced in somewhat smoky fashion either 
from outline drawings or from photographs. 


The Nut Culturist. A Treatise on the Propagation, 
Planting and Cultivation of Nut-bearing Trees and 
Shrubs Adapted to the Climate of the United 
States, with the Scientific and Common Names 
of the Fruits known in Commerce as Edible or 
otherwise Useful Nuts. By Andrew S. Fuller, 
author of ‘‘Grape Culturist,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
289 pp. I2mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 

The author of this book has for many years made a 
careful study of the entire subject and has given in 
this volume the results of his experiences and inves- 
tigations. In successive chapters he treats upon the 
almond, beechnut, castanopsis, chestnut, filbert, hick- 
ory and walnut, giving a condensed account of their 
history, description of all the species and varieties, 
together with their propagation by seed or otherwise; 
modes of grafting and budding, transplanting, prun- 
ing, gathering and marketing; insect and fungus 
enemies and the best means of preventing their rav- 
ages ; and all the important details in regard to the 
methods and —* for the successful and profit- 
able raising of nuts. The closing chapter is devoted 
to the description of the fruits which are known in 
commerce as nuts, and to foreign kinds of nuts which 
are not grown successfully in the United States. 


The Principles of Ornament. By James Ward. Edited 
by George Aitchison, A.R. A. New and enlarged 
edition. Illustrated. 207 pp. 8vo, $2.00; by 
mail, $2.12. : 

Originally, this work contained lectures on orna- 
ment following the lines of South Kensington train- 
ing. Mr. George Aitchison, Government examiner 
in ornament and professor of architecture at the Royal 

Academy has edited the lectures, added notes, an in- 

troductory chapter and an appendix on architectural 

styles. As in most English works, the treatment is 
altogether formal. 


MUSIC. 


The Evolution of Church Music. By Rev. Frank Lan- 
don Humphreys. With preface by the Rt. Rev. 
H. C. Potter, D. D., LL. D., D.C. L. 179 pp. 
I2mo, $1.58; by mail, $1.71. 

‘*The Evolution of Church Music,’’ by Rev. F. 
Landon Humphreys, aims at presenting an accu- 
rate and comprehensive sketch of this important and 
fascinating subject in a comparatively small volume. 
Treated in full, it would of course require great space; 
but Mr. Humphreys gives the essential points, and 
whoever follows him with attention will gather a good 
knowledge of church music. It is our author’s opin- 
ion that society has not yet reached a proper concep- 
tion of the right use and dignity of this art, and that 
it is too often considered a mere ornamental acces- 
sory, and not the highest and best expression of relig- 
ious feeling. Mr. Humphreys hopes to arouse a 
greater and more intelligent interest in it, among 
both the clergy and the laity. It is certainly appro- 
priate that the suggestive history should be written 
by a clergyman. The author has many excellent 
gifts for the task, which he has executed with zeal, 
fidelity, and full knowledge. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Home and School Atlas. By Alex Everett Frye, author 
of ‘‘Child and Nature,’’ etc. Illustrated. 48 pp. 
Quarto, $1.15 ; by mail, $1.25. 

This atlas is fullest for the United States, but it 
covers other continents fairly, the principle of com- 
parative size is constantly followed and the relief 
maps are of the very highest excellence. The atlas 
is on all accounts to be recommended for children. 
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Practical Rhetoric. By John Duncan Quackenbos, 
A.M.,M.D. 477 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.14. 


Professor John D.Quackenbos’ ‘‘ Practical Rhet- 
oric’’ differs materially from other text books on 
the subject both in plan and method of treatment. 
The author adopts the aesthetic as the true basis of 
literary criticism, and of the laws of effective dis- 
course, and shows the principles of rhetoric to be but 
corollaries of that larger principle of beauty known 
as harmony or adaptation. The book, therefore, pos- 
sesses the merit of originality—the originality of a 
new departure from traditional rules—and in the right 
direction. Philadelphia Press. 


Seed-Babies. By Margaret Warner Morley, author of 
‘““A Song of Life,’ etc. Illustrated. 75 pp. 
I2mo, 30 cents ; by mail, 36 cents. 

A charmingly instructive little book for children is 

‘* Seed-Babies.’”?’ Tucked away in the apple, the 

pear and the quince seed, the peanut and almond, the 

pea and the bean, the morning-glory seed—in short, 
all the seeds we ordinarily see—is to be found the 
germ of the future plant ‘‘ Seed-Babies ’’ introduces 
the children of the people to the children of the 
flowers, and to attract the interest of the little ones 
to the young life lying dormant in all seeds. 
Philadelphia Press. 


The Education of Children at Rome.. By George 
Clarke, Ph.D. 168pp. 32mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 63 cents. 

The subject is one which has not hitherto had 
special treatment by English or American writers, the 
work on ‘‘ Pre-Christian Education,’’ by Prof. S. S. 
Laurie, published last year, being so far the only 
attempt in English to deal adequately with this period 
in the history of pedagogy. The object of Dr. 
Clarke in this little book has been to place within the 
reach of teachers and others interested in education 
a clear, and, so far as the limited sources of informa- 
tion allow, a full account of the methods used in the 
moral and intellectual training of children at Rome 
in classical times. Quite apart from the historical 
interest of the subject, there is much in an account 
of the Roman methods and theories of education that 
is instructive for teachers even in the nineteenth 
century. Philadelphia Press. 


‘The Photographic Primer. A Manual of Practice. By 
3. <. yr sry, age and J. C. Millen, M. D. 164 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 

If the external aspects of this dainty specimen of 
book-work have any relation to the quality of the 
advice given to the photographic student, the primer 
will prove a valuable addition to the not too plentiful 
supply of good elementary treatises on this subject. 
It aims to reach those who know nothing of the art, 
and goes ‘no further in the path of photographic 
work than the production of a perfect picture by the 
simplest processes.’’ The writers appear to have 
faithfully followed the programme mapped out for 
themselves and have shown excellent judgment in 
the selection of formate and in the practical hints for 
the guidance of the beginner in the mysteries of the 
dark room. Since the publication of Dr. Ellerslie 
Wallace’s little book, no manual has appeared that 
promises so well as the ‘‘ Primer.’’ One feature of 
the book deserves special notice—the chapter on 
‘*The Hand Camera, Its Snares and Virtues.’’ Every 
amateur has experienced the seductive drawings of 
the ‘‘ Kodak,’’ and has been led away from the care- 
ful and studied effort at ‘ gicturé-dhkings”” to the 
‘‘ hit-or-miss,’’ ‘‘push-the-button ’’ sort of pastime. 
While not agreeing with the generally adverse verdict 
of the authors upon the hand camera, their warnings 
are timely and should have a good effect. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 
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The Ascent of Woman. By Roy Devereux. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
See review. 


188 pp. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


Elementary Anatomy and Surgery for Nurses. A Series 
of Lectures delivered to the Nursing Staff of the 
West London Hospital. By W. McAdam Eccles, 
M.S. Loud., F. R. C. S. Eng. Illustrated. 158 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

The substance of a course of lectures on Elemen- 
tary Anatomy, with special reference fo Elementary 

Surgery, delivered to the Nursing Staff of a West 

London Hospital. No attempt is made to deal with 

surgical nursing, but simply to present the facts 

which a nurse must know in addition to the methods 
of nursing. 


Seven Times Around Jericho. A Series of Temperance 
Revival Discourses. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D. D., author of ‘‘The People’s :Christ,”’ 


etc. With introduction by the Rev. C. H. 
Mead, D. D. 134 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
67 cents. 


‘“*The Saloon-keeper’s Ledger,’’ by the same au- 
thor, commanded wide attention, and the present 
companion volume, ‘‘ Seven Times Around Jericho,’’ 
bears evidence of the same persuasive power and 
resistless logic that won for the previous book so quick 
a welcome. Such able discourses as these of Dr. 
Banks, will wonderfully help this great work of edu- 
cating and arousing people to a sense of their duty. 


SELECTIONS. 


Melbourne Memories. By Rolf Boldrewood, au- 
thor of ‘‘ My Run Home,”’’ etc. Second Edition 
Revised. 259 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 
The historic value of the book is now well known. 


Old 


Every page bears witness to the writer’s intimate 
knowledge of old colonial ways, and the style is of 
the crisp and racy kind which carries the reader 


along without break or pause of interest. Such as 

wish. to learn something of the pioneer days under the 

Southern Cross will be delighted with this work. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


Some C dence and Six Conversations. By Clyde 
Fitch. 150 pp. 16mo, 80 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. 


Light airy letters and telegrams touching lightly 
various views of the American Vanity Fair as seen by 
a young man of success and employed to tell a story. 


LITERATURE. 
English Literary Criticism. With an introduction by 


C. E. Vaughan. The Warwick Library. Edited 
by C. H. Herford, Litt, D. 219gpp. 12mo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.32. 

See review. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khay Yam. English, French and 
German Translations. Comparatively arranged 
in accordance with the text of Edward Fitzgerald’s 
version. With further selections, notes, biog- 
raphies, bibliography and other material. Col- 
lected and edited by Nathan Haskell Dole. In 
two volumes. With Two Portraits. Variorum 
Edition. 203-597 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.60; 
by mail, $2 89. 

The interest in the quatrains of Omar Khay Y4m, 
the astronomer-poet of Persia, has increased for the 
past fifteen years with astonishing rapidity. Emerson 
was the first who made his name generally known, 
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but it was not until Edward Fitzgerald turned a round 
hundred of them into almost faultless verse that 
Omar’s ‘‘ Rubaiyat’’ were recognized as one of the 
world’s precious possessions. With the publication 
of the fourth edition, illustrated by Vedder’s power- 
ful drawings, began the general popularity of the 
poem, and since 1883 many other editions have ap- 
peared. The present edition is practically an ency- 
clopedia of Omar Khay Yam literature. It satenally 
gives prominence to Fitzgerald’s pioneer work. For 
the first time the second edition of his translation, 
considered by competent scholars to be the best, is 
reproduced with scrupulous accuracy. For the first 
time the variagts of the preface to the first edition 
are incorporated with the text of the last. The Fitz- 
gerald quatrains are given in sequence together with 
various renderings of the same Persian originals, 
whenever these originals could be found. Copious 
appendices, containing not only Fitzgerald’s notes 
and their variants, but also a vast amount of illustra- 
tive material, give a peculiar value to the edition. A 
bibliography, the most complete ever prepared on the 
subject, is included. There are included not less 
than thirty either complete or partial translations, 
many taken from books either out of print or almost 
impossible for the ordinary reader to find. 
Philadelphia Press. 


The Anatomv of Melancholy. By Robert Burton. 
Edited by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M. A. With 
an introdmction by A. H. Bullen. New Edition. 
In three volumes. With portrait. Bohn’s Stan- 
dard Library. 505, 302, 550 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.55 ; by mail, $2.88. 

Mr. Shilleto’s ‘‘ Burton’’ was originally published 
only three years ago in a larger and more expensive 
form, and it is not necessary now to do more 
than give a word of welcome to this excellent re- 
print. Whether even good type, sufficient notes, and 
Mr. :A. H. Bullen’s enthusiastic introduction will 
make the ‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy’’ once more 
popular may perhaps be doubted ; for Burton has a 
terrible fondness for stuffing his pages with names of 
obscure authors and quotations from their works—a 
vice for which this age has little toleration ; but those 
who have a taste for our old literature, if they can 
once get over this habit of his, will find in him not 
only much to admire but much to enjoy. He is not 
indeed a Montaigne, asa few of his admirers would 
wish us to believe ; but after all, a man may gossip 
and moralize delightfully and suggestively even 
though he does not claim a place among the half- 
dozen greatest writers of the modern world. 

London Times. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare and his Predecessors. By Frederick S. Boas, 
M. A. The University Series. 555 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

See review. 


DRAMA. 


Michael and his Lost Angel, A Play in Five Acts. By 
Henry Arthur Jones, author of ‘‘ The Tempter,”’ 
etc. 107 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

There is no necessity for anything that happens in 
this book. It is not even clear what does happen. 

Neither the thought nor the language of the man ex- 

presses the character he is supposed to have or 

explains his apparent conduct, and the woman is such 
an offensive cat that there is sympathy for neither of 
them. To call this ‘‘tragedy’’ is nonsense. It is 
theatrical rot. It is worth this attention only as an 
illustration that the public judgment on a bad play is 
often more trustworthy than that of a friendly critic. 

Philadelphia Times. 
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POETRY. 


Echoes. By Howard J. Truman. 93 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 82 cents. 
Poems, philosophic, lyric and descriptive, frankly 
termed ‘‘ Echoes,’’ but showing pains, skill and 
thought. 


Poems. By Caroline Duer and Alice Duer. 63 pp. 
16mo, go cents; by mail, 96 cents. 

The first of these poems, ‘‘ An International Epi- 
sode,’? on the Samoa hurricane has been widely 
quoted. The others are of the usual order of current 
verse in the magazines. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Bible Boys and Girls How they looked, where 
they lived, and what they did. By Calvin Dill 
Wilson and James Knapp Reeve. Illustrated by 
George Foster Barnes. 392 pp. I2mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 90 cents. 

Upon the Bible narrative as a base the authors have 
built up the stories of the boy or girl life of twenty- 
seven of the most interesting figures in Bible story, 
drawing freely upon history, geography, tradition, and 
archeology to supply background, atmosphere, and 
individuality. ‘‘We have omitted all moralizing and 
sermonizing,’’ the authors say ; ‘‘ these are admirable 
in their place,:but are not in keeping with our present 
purpose.”’ Publishers’ Weekly. 


Gospel Pictures and Story Sermons for Children. By D. 
W. Whittle. Illustrated. 125 pp. 12mo, 15 cents, 
postpaid. 

Major Whittle’s book is addressed to little people. 
‘Gospel Pictures and Story Sermons for Children” 
contains six sermons, with pictorial illustrations as 
well as verbal ones. The themes may be inferred 
from the titles: ‘‘The Poison Sermon ”’ (a temperance 
talk), ‘‘ The Magnet Sermon,”’ ‘‘ The Candle Sermon,”’ 
‘‘Two Commandments Sermons’’ and ‘‘The Heart 
Sermon.’’ The direct, simple and earnest method of 
this evangelist is well known, and he has easily suc- 
ceeded in using it to interest children. 

Sunday-School Times. 


The Prince and the Pauper. A tale for young people 
of all ages. By Mark Twain. Illustrated. New 
edition. 309pp. With notes. I2mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.53. 

A poor boy in London, Tom Canty by name, 
chanced to be admitted to the royal presence of Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, afterward King Edward VI of 
England. While having a friendly chat, the Prince 
insisted that they should exchange clothes, and then 
they discovered their resemblance to each other. 
The Prince was then driven from the palace, and Tom 
remained there as the Prince of Wales. The real 
prince wandered about the country and associated 
with beggars and thieves, and was rescued from them 
by a devoted friend. Tom’s experiences in persona- 
ting the real prince were very amusing, and finally 
he became accustomed to his new rank and surround- 
ings, and was quite pleased to be proclaimed king 
after the death of Henry VIII. At the coronation 
ceremonies, the true king made himself known to 
Tom, who gladly restored him to his rightful station. 
The social customs and hideous English laws then 
prevalent are strikingly illustrated. 

Lutheran Observer. 


The True Story of Abraham Lincoln, the American. 
Told for boys and girls. By Elbridge S. Brooks, 
author of ‘‘ Phe True Story of Christopher Colum- 
bus,’ etc. Illustrated. 239 pp. Quarto, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.22. 

The publishers say of this book: ‘‘It is neither a 
history of American politics nor of the Civil War, but 
is simply the plain, unvarnished tale of the life of the 
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raw western boy who rose from poverty to power and 
became the preserver of the Union and the savior of 
the republic.’’ Publishers’ Weekly. 


FICTION. 


A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. By 
Mark Twain. Illustrated. 433 pp. I2mo, ‘$1.35 ; 
by mail, $1.53. 

The story will be recalled as one of the quaintest 
and most original of this quaint and original writer’s 
works. The adventures of Hank Morgan, of Hart- 
ford, who suddenly finds himself hurled back into the 
sixth century, with all his nineteenth century knowl- 
edge, are fascinating clear through, and a perusal of 
the story is likely to plunge the reader into a some- 
what muddled but blissful frame of mind, it is all so 
strange and yet so plausible. Hartford Post. 


A Humble Enterprise. By Ada Cambridge, author of 
‘‘The Three Miss Kings,’’ etc. Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library. 268 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 40 
cents. 

Scene laid in Sydney, Australia, but without the 
local color usually associated with the region. An 
accurate picture of customary Australian life, with its 
failings and strength. The death of a father by acci- 
dent leaves mother and daughters dependent. They 
open a tea-room and in the end the daughter who 
manages the tea-room marries the junior partner of 
the firm which employed her father. 


A First Fleet Family. A hitherto unpublished narrative 
of certain remarkable adventures compiled from 
the papers of Sergeant William Dew of the Ma- 
rines. By Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. With 
illustrations anda map. 272 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

Instead of an historical romance Louis Becke and 
Walter Jeffery relate a romantic history in their ‘‘A 
First Fleet Family.’’ It is really a faithful narrative 
of the founding of the New South Wales penal colony, 
adapted from the journal of a marine who spent five 
— at Port Jackson and Norfolk Island under the 

rave and wise first Governor, Phillip. It is told by 
one Sergeant Dew, who as a boy allowed himself to 
be mixed up with a smuggling affair on the Isle of 

Wight, but on testimony given by the leader of the 

band is allowed to escape by enlisting in the unpopu- 

lar Botany Bay expedition. Simply, but vividly, he 
tells of the voyage of the transports and guard con- 
voy; of attempted mutiny on shipboard, of the gov- 
ernment of that half-sullen, half-restless colony during 
the first year’s stress of insufficient supplies. It was 
exciting enough to him, for among the prisoners 
were the smugglers whose sentence had so nearly 
been his own; their leader was his old friend and 
with him was the woman they both had loved. She 
had been caught helping the smuggler to break jail 
and was transported with him. With him, too, she 
and nine others attempt the almost impossible enter- 

rise of escaping in anopen boat. There is plenty of 
incident for-those who wish chiefly a.story of adven- 
ture ; and those who want more may be satisfied that 
it is a true history, fully corroborated by the ‘‘ Histor- 
ical Records’’ published by the Government of New 
South Wales. Philadelphia Press. 


A. Lawyer’s Wife. A tale of Two Women and some 
Men. By Sir William Nevill M. Geary, Bart. 

31I pp. .12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 
A story of the pretty self-willed and selfish wife of 
a successful barrister whose love for admiration, costs a 
man his life and her husband his happiness, with 
other,disasters. The story is told with much de- 
scription of English life in and about London, 
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An Adventurer of the North. Being a continuation of 
the Histories of ‘‘Pierre and His People,”’ and 
the latest existing records of Pretty Pierre. By 
Gilbert Parker, author of ‘‘A Lover’s Diary,”’ etc. 
218 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘An Adventurer of the North’’ 
is a volume of short stories. They have a centre in 
a character named ‘‘Pretty Pierre,’’ who takes a part 
in some adventures at narrates others. Being a 
‘thalf-breed gambler and adventurer,’’ Pierre is, of 
course, more or lessa model of the manly virtues. 
“It was the fall of the year,’’ says Pierre, ‘“‘when you 
feel that there is nothing so good as life, and the air 
drinks like wine. You think that sounds like a 
woman or a priest? Mais, no!’’ No, certainly not. It 
“sounds like’’ a literary character. We are, unluckily, 
quite inexperienced in the conversation of half-breed 
gamblers and adventurers, and are no less ready to 
believe that they talk ‘“‘like a printed book.’’ The 
stories, in any case, are often very well told, often 
bring to the fancy the air and color of the Northern 
pines and the heonen waters. The first legend, 
‘Across the Jumping Sandhills,’ is one of the best. 
“The Lake of the Great Slave’’ has a certain remote 
historical romance in it. ‘‘At Bamber’s Boom’’ is 
original and picturesque; nor can less be fairly said 
of ‘‘The Going of the White Swan”’ and ‘‘The Find- 
ing of Mr. Fingall.’’ One is vaguely reminded here of 
Mr. Kipling and there of Mr. Bret Harte, and one is 
haunted by the question, ‘‘Why do Mr. Bret Harte 
and Mr. Kipling take possession of us and absorb 
our attention, while it is with rather an effort that we 
read Mr. Parker?’’ If we could answer in a sen- 
tence, the riddle of criticism would be mastered. 

London Times. 


A Stumbler in Wide Shoes. Protean Series. 411 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

A novel, with the scene partly in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, and partly in Devonshire, England. Rupert 
van Hals, a dreamy, impracticable young artist, res- 
cues from drowning a young English girl, visiting an 
English aunt who had married a Dutch cigar seller of 
Amsterdam. He. falls in love with her, and after a 
short probation spent in England on her brother’s 
farm, learning farming, marries her and returns to 
Holland. Rupert’s father, a man of extravagant 
habits, and a Jew money-lender and his beautiful 
daughter play a large part in their married life, the 
latter trying in vain to capture Rupert’s heart. 

ublishers’ Weekly. 


A Venetian June. By Anna. Fuller, author of ‘‘Pratt 
Portraits,’ etc. Illustrated by George Sloane. 
315 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

The romantic tale of a very pleasing young couple 
is carried through its full history in old Venice during 
the month of June. The author uses her opportuni- 
ties of giving much interesting information about 
the city and its customs. One cannot give his atten- 
tion wholly, however, to the young people as the 
hopeless love of Colonel Steele, an old soldier, for 
the widowed mother of the hero of the story proves 
exceedingly interesting as a side attraction. The 
story is brightly told. Hartford Post. 


An Ambitious Man. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, author 
of ‘‘Historical Mother Goose,’’ ‘‘Poems of Pas- 
sion,’’ etc. With a Portrait. I97 pp. 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox has written a story of un- 
doubted power in her latest work, ‘‘An Ambitious 
Man.’’ Preston Cheney, the hero of the tale; was a 
self-made man, who rose from obscurity to eminence 
by his successful use of opportunities. He married 
not for love, but to further his ambitious hopes. He 
knew where: his heart was-placed, but disregarding 
this, he engaged himself to a weak woman of wealthy 
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parents. His married life was unhappy and its 
experiences were full of bitterness, although so far 
as the world could judge he had reason for greatest 
happiness. The girl of his love, with her unfortunate 
child, drops out of sight for a time, but the grown 
lady reappears for a season at the end. The whole 
story is filled with the weakness of men and women, 
and while it makes an interesting hour’s reading and 
will find many eager readers, it is not a book to leave 
one satisfied with himself for the time it has taken 
to persue it. Hartford Post. 


An Army Wife. By Captain Charles King, U. S. 
Army, author of ‘‘ Fort Frayne,’’ etc. Fully illus- 
trated. 278 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 


Alice de Bea A Romance of Napoleon. Una- 
bridged translation from the French by I. G. 
Burnham. Illustrated. 405 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. 

‘* Alice de Beaurepaire’’ is the title of a story of 
the attempted seizure of Paris and the reigns of gov- 
ernment by Malet and his fellow conspirators when 
Napoleon was carrying on the Russian campaign. The 
conspiracy lived just twelve hours and this relation 
of its incidents and short success is made very inter- 
esting by the bright manner of its writing and the 
satisfactory work of the translator, I. G. Burnham. 

Hartford Post. 


Aubert Dubayet; or, The Two Sister Republics. By 
Charles Gayarre, author of ‘‘The History of 
Louisiana,’ etc. Fenno’s Select Series. 479 pp., 
with an appendix. 12mo, paper, 35 cents ; by 
mail, 40 cents. 


Blind Leaders of the Blind. The Romance of a Blind 
Lawyer. By James B. Cocke, M.D., author of 
‘‘ Hypnotism,” etc. With a portrait. 487 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
The author of this book is deprived of sight, and 
pay the character of the hero of his story, a blind 
awyer, may in part be drawn from some of his own 
experiences. The book is:at once a satirical and occult 
romance. The action of the book is strong through- 
out, and its philosophy is tersely written, and can be 
understood by all. Philadelphia Press. 


Charles Dickens’s Stories from the Christmas Numbers of 
“Household Words” and “ All the Year Round.” 
1852-1867. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Charles Dickens the Younger. Illustrated. 
622 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

This is the only complete edition of the Dickens’ 
novels in single volumes which is printed in a read- 
able type | published at a moderate price. The 
texts are accurate reprints of the first edition, all the 
original illustrations are reproduced, and each volume 
contains an introduction by Charles Dickens the 
Younger. Philadeiphia Telegraph. 


Checked Through. Missing, Trunk No. 17580. A Story 
of New York: City Life. By Richard Henry Sav- 
age, author of’*‘ My Official Wife,’’ etc. Rialto 
Series. 329 pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents ; by mail, 
43 cents. 

‘Checked Through,” is, as its title implies, a de- 
tective story, and it is told with the swiftness, the 
verve and aptitude of a consummate master of this 
class of fiction—not a very high compliment, perhaps, 
when the class is properly differentiated, but as Sav- 
age’s novels sell, please their readers and interest 
even those critics who abuse them, he need care little 
for that. ‘‘ Checked Through ”’ has the qualities and 
defects of Savage’s style, but it is crammed full of ad- 
venture and is not likely to disappoint the reader who 
likes a story with plenty of movement in it. 

Philadelphia Call. 
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Coralie’s Son. Translated from the French of Albert 
Delpit. By Anna Dyer Page. Paris Series. 
291 pp. I2m0, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

In this novel of French life, the interest turns on 
the illegitimate son of a courtesan who becomes 
affianced to a young girl. 


Daireen. A novel. By Frank Frankfort Moore, author 
of ‘‘I Forbid the Banns,’’ etc. Illustrated. 372 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.05. Fenno’s Illus- 
trated series, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 4o cents. 

This story begins with an exaggerated picture of 

Irish life and the scene then shifts to Cape Colony, by 

steamer. 


Embarrassments. By Henry James, author of ‘‘ Daisy 
Miller,’”’ etc. 320 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

Life is filled with embarrassments, disappointments, 
perplexities, unanswered questions, and to the study 
of these Mr. James has been devoting himself more 
and more. His stories thus grow more recondite and 
more attenuated. It is probable that he addresses 
himself toa diminishing circle of readers, but those 
that he retains find in him certain qualities, intellect- 
ual and artistic, that belong in the same degree to no 
one else. The new volume is appropriately headed 
by ‘‘ The Figure in the Carpet,’’ the odd story of the 
novelist who was so very subtle that nobody ever dis- 
covered his real mea :ing, except one man who died 
without revealing the secret. Superficially trivial 
and sardonic, the story may also be taken as subtly 
suggestive of the secret of artistic purpose. Most of 
the stories in this book relate in some way to literary 
art, and they all have that inconclusiveness, that per- 
plexing sense of baffled penetration, that furnishes 
the actual theme of the first. Some day, when the 
future critic comes to classify the fiction of this 
period, Mr. James’ relations will be an interesting 
study, since he has touched so many different groups 
—or so many different groups have touched him— 
and yet has preserved without a break a distinguished 
individuality that impresses itself very forcibly, how- 
ever lightly, throughout this latest volume. 

Philadelphia Times. 


From Whose Bourne. By Robert Barr, author of ‘‘In 
the Midst of Alarms,’”’ etc. Illustrated by Frank 
M. Gregory. 210 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

This story was first published in 1888. It is now 
reissued with illustrations in an inviting size and ap- 
pearance. In the story a man dies and finds it very 
unexpected. There isa suspicion that he has been 
murdered and his wife is arrested for it. Various 
complications ensue but she is not long a widow. 


Ginette’s Happiness. By ‘‘Gyp,’’ author of ‘‘ Chiffon’s 
Marriage,’ etc. Translated by Ralph Derechef. 
267 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
‘*Gyp,”’ a French authoress is singularly successful 
in portraying the lighter, emptier and less desirableside 
of French life in the higher circles of society. This 
novel is like the rest. The translation gives no hint 
of the vivacity of ‘‘ Gyp’s”’ style. 


Gold, Grace, and Glory. A Story of Religious Life 
among the Wealthy Classes of the West and South. 
By W. H. Mize. 431 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 


$1.13. 

‘It has been our purpose to show that great wealth 
is no bar to humble acceptable service of God. While 
the following pages are evincive of much more piety 
among those who have been blessed with a large 
share of this world’s goods than is perhaps to be 
found in real life, we believe that a much larger pro- 
portion of the very wealthy are servants of God than 
is generally supposed. It must, however, be admit- 
ted that such a general conversion as is noted among 
our wealthy characters and the charitable spirit 
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attributed to them as well as the condition of blacks 
upon their Southern plantations approaches much 
nearer to the ideal than the real.’’—Preface. The 
scene opens in Kentucky in the home of a man 
worth $100,000. The conversion of each of his chil- 
dren is described in minute detail. The scene 


changes to Kansas and the pecuniary possessions of 
each character, often reaching $30,000 to $50,000 is 
carefully noted. Sermons, prayers, revivals and love- 
making divide the book. 


Heather from the Brae. Scottish Character Sketches. 
214 pp. I6mo, 57 cents; by 


By David Lyall. 
mail, 67 cents. 
These are six stories of Scotch life in its humbler 
rural walks colored by religious sentiment in the 
narration. 


In the Wake of King James; or, Dun-Randal on the Sea. 
By Standish O’Grady, author of ‘‘ Finn and his 
Companions,’’ etc. 242pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

No one now living writes a better story of adven- 
ture than Mr. Standish O’Grady, and every book that 
he produces is an improvement on his last. Years 
ago his historical novels were often cold and dull, and 
tediously full of instructive details; but it would 
appear that a boys’ book of adventure, ‘‘ Lost on 
Du Corrig,’’ revealed to its author, as well as to his 
public, how great is his gift of telling a tale of adven- 
ture convincingly and briskly. ‘‘In the Wake of 
King James; or, Dun-Randal on the Sea”’ has every 
quality that is of value in such a story—good situa- 
tions, brisk narrative, characters brightly sketched, 
and a happy ending, full of love, ested. and 
poetical justice. ‘‘In the Wake of King James”’ 
ought to be devoured for pure delight b all the 
young people in the kingdom; and, read for the 

leasure of its exciting incidents, it will, none the 
ess, give a true, though highly colored picture of 
the desolate and lawless West after the treaty of 

Limerick, thus creating an interest in a period of 

Irish history that is seldom studied. 

London Atheneum. 


Japhet, in Search of a Father. By Captain Marryat. 
The Novels of Captain Marryat. Edited by 
R. Brimley Johnson. With etchings by C. O. 
Murray. Volume seventh. 418 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Life in ‘Arcadia. By J. S. Fletcher. Illustrated by 
Patten Wilson. The Arcady Library. 266 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

See revizw. 

Making Fate. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden), author 
of ‘‘Ester Ried,’ etc. Illustrated. 396 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Melincourt; or, Sir Oran Haut-ton. By Thomas Love 
Peacock. fllustrated by F. H. Townsend. With 
an introduction by George Saintsbury. LIllus- 
trated Standard Novels. 326 pp. r2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

The fifth novel of Thomas Love Peacock. A politi- 
cal satire, it contains distorted portraits of Gifford, 
Canning, Barrow, Coleridge, Southey and Wordsworth. 
The story itself is somewhat dull. 


Mrs. Martin’s Company and Other i 
Barlow, author of “Irish Idylls.’”” With illustra- 
tions by Bertha Newcombe. IrisSeries. 218 pp. 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

Among readers who can appreciate the flavor of 
really artistic literary work the writings of Miss Jane 
Barlow have taken high and definite place. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Martin’s Company,’’ will be found not unworthy of 
her ‘Irish Idylls.’? The title story is a very gem. 
A poor old body, stranded on life’s highway, without 
family or belongings of any sort, so crippled by rheu- 
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matism ‘as tobe unable to move about, without even 
neighbors, for her cabin is a mile away from any one, 
on an unfrequented road, is represented as truly 
pining for human fellowship. The case is pathetic, 
for Mrs. Martin is of a most kindly and sociable dis- 
position. Presently the parish priest makes her a 
resent of a little alabaster statue of the Virgin. 
his she sets up, with much pride, in sort of a natural 
niche in her cabin, where part of the wall had fallen 
out, when, lo, and thereupon! there was wrought a 
kind of miracle. From the ground at the foot of the 
statuette sprang, like the flower in the dungeon in 
‘* Picciola,’’ a strange and wondrous plant, unlike any- 
thing which the people of those parts had ever seen. 
It made its way speedily up the wall, and surrounded 
the Virgin with a kind of magic bower, the fame of 
which spread all through the country side. Old Mrs. 
Martin had plenty of company after that, for the 
wonderful plant and the manner of its coming drew 
people to her cabin from miles around in a never- 
ending stream. The other stories in Miss Barlow’s 

book have each a pretty pointedness. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Midshipman Easy. By Captain Marryat. The 
Novels of Captain Marryat. Edited by R. Brim- 
ley Johnson, With etchings by W. Wright 
Nooth. Volume sixth. 406 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

Marryat received $6000 forthis novel which was 
Seeger gs in 1836. It is generally accepted as the 
est of his sea-faring tales. 


Parson Thring’s Secret. By A. W. Marchmont, B. A., 
author of ‘‘ Miser Hoadley’s Secret,’’ etc. Cas- 
sell’s Union uare Library. 340 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 38 cents ; by mail, 43 cents. 

This novel of English life first appeared in 1894, 
and is now reissued. It deals with the English mid- 
dle class, the complication of the story centering 
about a previous marriage. 


Pierrette and The Abbe Birotteau (Le Cure de Tours). 
By H. De Balzac. Translated by Clara Bell. 
With a preface by George Saintsbury. Comédie 
Humaine. Edited by George Saintsbury. Witha 
frontispiece. 238 pp: I2mo, $1.10 ; by mail, $1.20. 

‘* Pierrette’’ is a child’s story, a littlesentimental and 
not very successful, as Balzac is successful, written 
for his future step-daughter. ‘‘The Abbé Birotteau’’ 
has been pronounced by Mr. Henry James and Mr. 

Frank Wedmoreas Balzac at his best. Mr.. George 

Saintsbury, who contributes a careful bibliographical 

preface is less appreciative. 


Sir Mark, a Tale of the First Capital. By Anna Robe- 
son Brown. I59pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

Anew American historical romance, the scene of 
which is laidin old-time Philadelphia, has appeared 
in Miss Anna Robeson Brown’s ‘“‘ Sir Mark, a Tale of 
the first Capital.’? A double interest is lent to it from 
the fact that the authoress, who thus makes her sec- 
ond ambitious literary venture, is a great-niece of this 
city’s pioneer novelist, Charles Brockden Brown. It 
is during Washington’s administration and at the 
time of St. Clair’s defeat, thata young Englishman, 
son of an exiled follower of the Stuarts, comes over 
here and gets mixed up in one of the Northwestern 
conspiracies, being dragged out of it in time and con- 
verted to be a — American by the courage of a 
solid Philadelphia merchant and his pretty niece. 
There is a prologue, told by'Sir Mark himself, with a 
midnight adventure in a castle of a highly ay ond 
tive sort, while the main body of the story is related 
by Mr. Blaythwait, the Philadelphian, the transition, 
in time and scene if not in style, being somewhat 
abrupt. Miss Brown has availed herself to the full of 
the license of romance in her treatment of historical 
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persons and events and we are not wholly confident 
of the accuracy of her picture of life in the first cap- 
ital; but she has rightly perceived its romantic 
aspects and its possibilities of stirring adventures. 
Her story, in the main, is quite strongly conceived 
and told with movement ae interest, and with a fine 
patriotic spirit. Philadelphia Times. 


Stories by English Authors. Africa. The Mystery of 
Sasassa Valley, by A. Conan Doyle; Long 
Odds, by H Rider Haggard ; King Bemba’s Point, 
by J. Landers; Ghamba, by W. C. Scully ; Mary 
Musgrave. Anonymous. Gregorio, by Percy 
Hemingway. 224 pp. With a portrait. 16mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Stories by English Authors Italy. A Faithful Retainer, 
by James Payn; Bianca, by W. E. Norris; 
Goneril, by A. Mary F. Robinson; The Bri- 
gand’s Bride, by Laurence Oliphant ; Mrs. 
General Talboys, by Anthony Trollope. 175 pp. 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents 

Two additional volumes of the Scribners’ series of 

«Stories by English Authors’’ relate to Italy and to 

Africa. These convenient little volumes of well- 

selected short stories should be particularly welcome 

to summer travelers. Philadelphia Times. 


Sates English Authors. Scotland. The Courting 
f T’nowhead's Bell, by J. M. Barrie; The 
Sacha Lintie, by S. R. Crockett; A Doctor of 
the Old School, by Ian Maclaren ; Wandering 
Willie’s Tale ; by Sir Walter Scott; The Glen- 
mutchkin Railway, by Professor Aytoun ; Thrawn 
Janet, by R. L. Stevenson. With a portrait. 
183pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


Stories by English Authors, The Orient. The Man 
Who Would be mp by Rudyard Kipling ; Taji- 
ma, by Miss Mitfor A Chinese Girl Graduate, 
by R. K. Douglas ; The Revenge of Her Race, 
by Mary Beaumont ; King Billy of Ballarat, by 
Morley Roberts ; Thy Heart’s Desire, by Netta 
Syrett. Witha portrait. 192 pp. 16mo, 57 cents ; 
by mail, 65 cents. 

“The Bailiff’s Maid. By E. Marlitt, author of ‘‘ Old 
Mam’selle’s Secret,’’? etc. Translated by Hettie 
E. Miller. The Enterprise Series. 234 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

Asentimental German story by the author of one of 
the most popular of such novels, ‘‘Old Mam’selle’s 
Secret.’? The translation while sometimes con- 
strained is in general smooth. 


The Beautiful White Devil, By Guy Boothby, author 
of ‘‘In Strange Company,’’ etc. Illustrated. 289 
pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Mr. Boothby’s ‘‘ Beautiful White Devil’’ might, for 

a second title, have ‘‘She at Sea.’’ Mr. Boothby’s 

lovely blonde fiend is a ‘‘ She who must be obeyed,”’ 

she ravages the remotest Orient in a steam yacht, she 
carries sultans captive, she kidnaps millionaires, and 
is a very fine woman—a maritime Robin Hood. Mr. 

Boothby has a fight on board ship which is a kind of 

reductio ad absurdum of Mr. Stevenson’s battle in 

the round house, where Allan Breck Stuart approved 
himself ‘‘a bonny fechter.’’ Where Mr. Haggard 
usually plays a lion Mr. Boothby lays down an orang- 
outang. His devil is as skilled in disguises as M.Lecoq; 
in brief, Mr. Boothby holds a very full hand. His 
beginning is certainly spirited,.and when his kid- 
napped hero is capping verses with the lovely demon 
who holds the gorgeous East in fee, everything seems 
to promise a fine legend of fantasy. But, instead of 
lingering in romantic isles where anything might 
happen, Mr. Boothby’s characters return to London. 

His heroine becomes moral, loving, and suburban, 

instead of dying in some desperate rally, with a 

smoking revolver in her hand, ‘‘ pride in her port, 

defiance in her eye.’’ This is all terribly disappoint- 
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ing. Mr. Boothby has not such an inexhaustible 
‘bag of tricks ’’ as Mr. Haggard, and his work lacks 
the vraisemblance of that author’s best inventions. 
The book is rather a ‘‘ yarn’’ than a novel, and there 
are many better yarns. London Times. 


The Clique of Gold. By Emile Gaboriau, author of 
‘The Slaves of Paris,’’ etc. Shield Series. 340 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

This detective story first appeared in this transla- 
tion in Street and Smith’s Mew York Weekly. The 
scene is laid in Paris and the far East. The story isa 
familiar work of the author. 


The Crimson Sign. A Narrative of the Adventures of 
Mr. Gervase Orme, sometime Lieutenant in 
Mountjoys Regiment of Foot. By S.R. Keight- 
ley, author of ‘‘The Cavaliers.’’ With illustra- 
tions. 356pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The story of the siege is used to excellent advant- 
age in this stirring tale. Escapes and adventures, ex- 
citing experiences and dangerous missions fall to the 
lot of Gervase, yet through them all he comes un- 
scathed, winning new glory and finding sufficient 
strength for each emergency. In the end he wins 
the hand of Dorothy although it had been promised 
to another. Hartford Post. 


The Deemster. A Romance of the Isle of Man. By 
Hall Caine, author of ‘‘The Bondman,’’ etc. 
Model Series. 361 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘‘ Deemster,’’ a tale of life in the 
Isle of Man was published in 1887. This is a cheap 
edition on paper not over white and from plates not 
fresh. 


The Finding ot Lot’s Wife. By:Alfred Clarke. 314 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 86 cents. 

The story of ‘‘ The Finding of Lot’s Wife’’ is one 
of the best of its kind that we have seen since Rider 
Haggard sprung upon an unsuspecting world the 
books which made his name. Mr. Clark has the gift 
of telling a thrilling tale in subdued language, so that 
whatever there is of the improbable in the book does 
not strike the readereunduly. The scene is laid prin- 
cipally in the monastery of St. Lot, built on the top 
of a precipitous rock in an out-of-the- -way part of 
Palestine. Here two young Englishmen meet a pro- 
fessor and his daughter. The professor has: discov- 
ered an old document in the monastery which reveals 
the secret of the institution. The travelers undergo 
many sufferings at the hands of vengeful Arabs, who 
attack the monastery, and three of them lose their 
reason in the Valley of Madness. Their recovery is 
due to the monks, one of whom rescues the travelers 
and brings them back to the monastery. One of the 
Englishmen eventually marries the professor’s 
daughter, who, by the way, has to masquerade in 
boy’s clothes, as otherwise she could not have entered 
the precincts of St. Lot’s. It is altogether.a refresh- 
ing and invigorating story, one of the good old sort 
that leaves no unpleasant after-taste. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


The Heart of Virginia. By J. Perkins Tracy, author of 


‘* Shenandoah.’”’ etc, Flag Series. 236 pp. I2mo,. 


paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

The events imm ediately preceding Antietam are used 
as the frame-work for a story of the war written with- 
out much knowledge or accuracy in its portraiture of 
the life of the day. The story has just appeared in 
Street and Smith’s New York Weekly. 


The Iron Pirate. A Plain Tale of Strange Happenings 
on the Sea. By Max Pemberton, author of ‘‘ Sea- 
Wolves,’’ etc. Globe Library. 266 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A pirate has a protected cruiser built in Italy osten- 
sibly for a South American republic. With her, he 
enters on a career of piracy, gas engines freeing him 
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from the necessity of coaling stations, which ends in 
a naval fight with a fleet of cruisers and battle-ships. 


‘The Mystery of Dark Hollow. Edited by Mrs. Emma 
D. E. N. Southworth, author of ‘‘A Beautiful 
Fiend,’’ etc. American series. 366pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

This story was first published in 1875, and was one 
of the first to use the phenomena of double conscious- 
ness in fiction. The scene is laid in Virginia and New 
York City, and the dialogue and adventures follow 
Mrs. Southworth’s usual lines. 


The Pacha of Many Tales. By Captain Marryat. The 
Novels of Captain Marryat. Edited by R. Brim- 
ley Johnson. With etchings by D. Murray Smith. 
on fifth. 397 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 

1.22. 

This collection of short stories of intrigue and 
adventure and of travellers’ wonders was first pub- 
lished in the Metropolitan Magazine in 1831-5. 
This reprint, which has three illustrations, is from the 
second edition in 1844. The ‘‘ Pacha of Many Tales”’ 
was Marryat’s fourth work. 


‘The Reason Why. A Story of Fact and Fiction. By 
Ernest E. Russell. 365 pp. I2mo, $1.00, post- 
paid, 

A story witha purpose is ‘‘The Reason Why,”’ in 
which the author, under the guise of fiction, is con- 
cerned to set forth and prove various of the cardinal 
points of revelation and the Christian religion. Mr. 
Russell says there was a time in his life when such a 
story weak have helped him, and he sends it forth in 
the hope of helping others. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Riddle Ring. By Justin McCarthy, author of 
‘Dear Lady Disdain,’’ etc. Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library. 353 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 


In “ The Riddle Ring,’’ Mr. Justin McCarthy gives 
us a good story with well-managed mystery at the 


centre of it. And by a well-managed mystery we 
mean one that is mysterious enough to be exciting 
without becoming a tormenting nuisance. Sir Fran- 
cis Rose, the villain of the book, is the wholesome 
conventional type of villain. Brilliant, unscrupulous, 
and charming, he imposes fora time on the simpler 
natures of the other people of the story ; but the au- 
thor is always quite clear about him, and the reader 
is never in danger of being duped. The three 
women are all nice. Rose’s accomplice, Waley, is 
quite a good fellow, and his friendship with the hero 
makes a very nice little bit of cross-purpose. It 
seems to us that the story would have been a better 
one if Gertrude Morefield, the second heroine, could 
have been left out altogether, or married to the hero. 
In a plot of this sort no marriageable person should 
be left unmated at the end ; and after the death-bed 
scene between Rose and Clelia, it would have been 
only in keeping with Clelia’s romantic character if 
she had declared her intention of remaining a perpet- 
ual widow. London Spectator. 


The Sentimental Sex, By Gertrude Warden. 207 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

This story of an Australian’s introduction to certain 
phases of London life shows a power of graphic char- 
acterization and a maintenance of interest which will 
assure its popularity. 

The Silk of the Kine. A novel. By L. McManus. 
195 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Miss McManus assumes, we fear, on the part of her 
English readers, rather too much acquaintance with 
the Cromwellian period of Irish history and the 
Victorian period of Irish poetry. Not even the quo- 
tation on her title-page of a pretty stanza from Sir 
Aubrey de Vere enables the dull Saxon to guess at 
the meaning of her title, or its applicability to the 
story of a young Irish girl ‘‘transplanted’’ with her 
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family from Monaghan to Connaught, almost kid- 
napped for a slave, and finally delivered from all her 
troubles by ways not unfamiliar to the student of 
romantic fiction. Similarly few will be quite so 
familiar with the details of ‘‘ transplanting,’’ or with 
the doings of ‘‘adventurers,’’ ‘‘ man-catchers,’’ and 
‘* commissioners,’’ as to be able to follow the thrilling 
adventures of Mistress Margery Ny Guire with the 
close attention to which perfect intelligence is essen- 
tial. To those, however, who have something more 
than a vague notion why Cromwell’s name is unpop- 
ular in Ireland, Miss McManus’s little story may be 
commended. London Atheneum. 


The Tiger Lily. A Story ofa Woman. By Geo. Man- 
ville Fenn, author of ‘‘Commodore Junk,’’ etc. 
Cassell’s Union Square Library. 270 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 38 cents ; by mail, 43 cents. 

This story which pivots on the relations between 
an English artist and his model first appeared in the 
newspapers in 1894, was then published in book form 
and is now issued in a cheaper form. 


The Touch of Sorrow. A Study. Protean series. 
279 pp. 16mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

‘The Touch of Sorrow’’ is astory of life in the 
i 5 ag! classes of England and relates the experiences 
of a young girl who being brought up in a very 
secluded fashion goes to London to live after her 
marriage. There the gayety of the life quite turns 
her head and the duties of the wife and mother be- 
come irksome toher. But the death of her baby 
brings the touch of sorrow which transforms her. 
The story is ably written. Hartford Post. 


The Vanished Emperor. By Percy Andreae, author of 
‘‘Stanhope of Chester‘’’ etc. 366 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

The ‘‘ Vanished Emperor’ is the latest example 
of that new style in fiction which seeks to make us 
acquainted with the inner life of contemporary 
European Courts and the private character of living 
sovereigns. Under the thinnest of disguises Mr. 
Andreae introduces to us the great personages of 
Germany, from the reigning Emperor downwards, 
and makes them the subjects of various adventures 
more or less remarkable and romantic. The author 
allows himself, it need hardly be said, the utmost 
possible liberty in dealing with actual facts. 
Thus, when the Emperor comes to the throne, he is 
still unmarried, and it is his love affair with the 
sister of his private secretary, Dr. Hofer, that 
furnishes the episode upon which the romance is 
founded. The story is an amusing one in its way, but 
it does not—as all historical novels ought to do—carry 
conviction to the reader’s mind. The fact that we 
are reading an ingenious fantasy is constantly 
forced upon us. Certainly it is to be hoped that in 
real life none of the persons who are presented to us 
in ‘‘The Vanished Emperor’’ would either act or 
speak as they do in these pages. London Speaker. 
Tales of Fantasy and Fact. By Brander Matthews. 

With a Frontispiece. 216 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

A collection of seven short stories, in which the 
author illustrates the contrast between pure imagina- 
tion and realism. They are entitled: ‘‘A Primer of 
Imaginary Geography,’’ ‘‘The Kinetoscope of 
Time,’’ ‘‘The Dream-gown of the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor,’’ ‘‘The Rival Ghosts,’’ ‘‘Sixteen Years Without 
a Birthday,’’ ‘‘The Twinkling of an Eye,’ ‘‘A Confi- 
dential Postscript.”’ Publishers’ Weekly. 


Venus and Cupid; or, a Trip from Mount Of to 
London. By the personal conductor of the cast. 
A new Fantastic Romance by the author of ‘‘The 
Fight at Dame Europa’s School.’’ 296 pp. 12mo, 

75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
The author of the famous ‘‘Fight at Dame Europa’s 
School”’ obviously possesses the two supreme quali- 
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ties of a successful story-teller—a vivid imagination 
and the faculty of investing his creations with real 
and actual life. In the present volume he has hit 
upon a curious theme, and worked it out most suc- 
cessfully. The gods in Olympus want to see the 
world as it is to-day, and they kidnap the manager of 
Messrs. Cook and Sons at Athens to personally con- 
duct them over the Continent of Europe. The open- 
ing here for imagination and satire may be readily 
understood, and we must leave it to the reader to dis- 
cover the fortunes of the personally conducted di- 
vinities. We need only say that things goall right 
till they come to London, when, strange to say, they 
go wrong, and the gods and goddesses find themselves 
in serious trouble, from which, however, at the end 
they are of course able to escape. We are rather 
sorry that the author brings this about by supernatu- 
tral means. It would have been more diverting had 
the escape been managed in the ordinary course of 
things. Still, this is, perhaps, hypercritical, espe- 
cially as from the first page to the last the skit is 
brimming over with that pleasant cynicism, that 
caustic satire, and that vivid and vigorous imagina- 
tion which first gave the author his unique reputa- 
tion. London Bookseller. 


Where the Atlantic Meets the Land. By Caldwell Lip- 
sett. 268 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
‘‘Where the Atlantic Meets the Land”’ is a volume 
of stories about Irish people, which is worthy of 
their reputation for wit. The author evidently knows 
well what he is talking about, and gives a most effec- 
tive picture of their mingled kindness, wit and sav- 
age superstition. The most broadly comic stories are 
the best, especially ‘‘A Border War,”’ ‘‘The Legend 
of Barnesmore Gap,’’ and ‘‘Orange and Green ;’’ and 
in such stories as ‘‘The Gillie,’’ where Mr. Lipsett 
describes the charm and audacity of some stupen- 
dous liar, he is excellent ; and by no means the see 
effective of his points is the constant introduction of 
the cool English police inspector as a foil to his Irish 
characters. But he is not blind, either, to the more 
= and tragic side of their nature. The sudden 
laze of passion which ends in death in several of 
these stories carries as much conviction as the more 
amusing scenes. Altogether, both for grave and gay, 
Mr. Lipsett has a rare gift of concise and pointed 
story-telling, and he has the faculty of writing so as 
to create genuine laughter. London Atheneum. 


Which Loved Him Best? A Novel. By Bertha M. 
Clay, author of ‘‘The Shadow of a Sin,”’ etc. 
Clover Series. 342 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. : 

This is the sixty-fourth novel of Charlotte M. 
Braeme (‘‘Bertha M. Clay’’), anEnglish Roman Cath- 
olic writer, and first appeared in 1884. There are 
two heroines in it, a first and second wife, English 
and Spanish, in English upper-class life. 


Works of James Fenimore Cooper. Complete in thirty- 
two volumes. Section II. The Pilot, Red Rover, 
pes, ig try a The Water-Witch, The Two Ad- 
mirals, The Sea-Lions. Mohawk edition. 12mo, 
go cents each ; by mail, $1.05. 


Wooed and Married. A novel. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, author of ‘‘ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,’’ 
etc. The Enterprise Series. 498 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

This story of English life was first published in 
England in 1875, reissued in 1882 and now is reprinted 
in this country in cheap form. Its original title was 
‘* Wooed not Married.”’ 


Yekl. A Tale of the New York Ghetto. By A. Ca%o 


han. Igo pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


See review. Fils 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS: 
Green Fire. A Romance. By Fiona Macleod. 
Black Diamonds. A Novel. By Maurus Jokai. 
by Frances A. Gerard. 


EDWARD ARNOLD: 

One of God’s Dilemmas. A novel. By Allen Upward. 

The Palace on the Moor. A new volume of the Children’s 
Hour Series. By E. Davenport Adams. 

A New Anthology. Chosen from the minor and less familiar 
English poets. By J. Churton Collins, M. A. 

Early English Furniture. An account of the famous Eng- 
lish cabinet-makers. By Mrs. Warren Clouston. 

Dan Emmonds. By Stephen Crane 

The Plant-Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare. By Henry 
M. Ellacombe, M. A. 

The Stone Age. By E. D. Fawcett. 

With Browning in Italy. By W. Hall Griffin. 

Brandreth of Beauchamp. By Maurice H. Hervey. 

Habit and Instinct. By Professor C. Lloyd Morgan. 

The Chances of Death, and Other Essays. By Karl Pearson, 
M.A 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 
Two Queens: Caroline Matilda of Denmark, and Marie 
Antoinette of France. A Historical Novel. From the 
Memoirs of Baron Simolin. With a preface by F. Max 
Mueller. 

The Lover’s Tale, and Other Poems. 

Brittany for Britons. With the newest Practical Information 
about the Towns frequented by the English on the Gulf of 
St. Malo. By Douglas Sladen. 

C. Suetoni Tranquilli Divus Augustus. Edited, with His- 
torical Introduction, Commentary, Appendices, and In- 
dices, by Evelyn S. Schuckburgh, M. A. 

The Authorship of the Kingis Quair. A New Criticism. By 
J. T. T. Brown. 

A French Grammar for Schools. 


Translated 


By G. Eugene Fasnacht. 
By the 


Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler. 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

The Frog. An Introduction to Anatomy, Histology, and 
ar, By the late A. Milnes Marshall, M. D., D.Sc., 
M.A., F. R.S. 


=Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, who has 
written ‘‘ Birdcraft,’’ published by The Mac- 
millan Company, has written for early publi- 
cation by the same firm an attractive child’s 
story called ‘‘Tommy-Anne; or, the Three 
Hearts.’’ It will give children an acquaint- 
ance with Nature in so healthy and entertain- 
ing a manner that their friendship for her will 
be life-long. 

=Literary students to whom Professor Vil- 
lari’s great work on Savonarola and his times 
has been inaccessible in its more expensive 
forms, will be glad to learn that Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin is about to reissue it at a popular price. 
We refer, of course, to the able translation 
by Signora Villari which appeared in 1889, 
and which contains important argumentative 
matter which the Atheneum observed was not 
given in the biography as first issued at Flor- 
ence in 1859. 


=Herbert S. Stone and Co., of Chicago, are 
preparing for immediate publication a transla- 
tion from the Italian of Gabriele d’ Annunzio, 
entitled ‘‘ Episcopo and Company.’’ D’Annun- 
zio is the best known and undoubtedly the 
most gifted of modern Italian novelists, and 
his work has been the sensation of the last few 
years in France and Italy. The present trans- 
lation is the first to be offered to English read- 
ers. It has been done by Myrta Leonora Jones 
whose work in a translation of ‘‘ Le Mariage 
de Chiffon,’’ by Gyp, first brought her into 
notice. The book is to have a critical and 
biographical introduction by the translator. 
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